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Mystery, half veiled and half revealed ; 

• * • • • * 

Attention, with fixed eye ; and Fear, 
That loves the tale she shrinks to hear." 

Introduction to Mabmion. 
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TO 

LADY TREVELYAN 

SISTER OF LORD MACAULAY 

(whose brilliant fancy and clear melodious language 

first made me 
in love with my own saxon tongue, and 

AMBITIOUS TO WRITE IN IT) 
THE FOLLOWING TALE IS INSCRIBED. 



PREFACE. 



The tourist through the beautiful district of 
Western Somerset may yet recognise, in a nar- 
row meadow by the Winding Exe, the cnunb- 
ling walls of Bralynch Abbey, and trace the ruins 
of the Eeformer's Chapel in a deep gorge by the 
sea shore, about a mile to the west of Minehead 
Point. No portion even of the foundations of the 
fortress are to be found at Hurlstone Point ; but 
the noble Castle of Eedstun still stands in all its 
feudal strength, now the abode of kindliness and 
peace ; and the traveller may have pointed out to 
him, by his host at the comfortable inn, where ran 
from the Priory to the Castle the imderground 
passage by which Hubert, in visiting Hebe, bore 
timely assistance to the Lady Beatrice. Further, 
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should his love of travel carry him to the Pyre- 
nees, he may, in the Vale of Argellez, look upon the 
very castle where the writer of these pages first 
made the acquaintance of the dwarf; or, standing 
in the balcony of his hotel in the Eue Esprit de 
Lois at Bordeaux, he may go back in memory 
half a thousand years, revisit the quaint old streets, 
and fill them with the plumes of the cavaliers and 
the bonnets of the bourgeois. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MONASTERY. 

" O'er the blue heather of those western hills, 

Whose dancing breeze wild health exulting fills ; 

Far as our deer can stray, our staghounds strain, 

One bold, uncultured, undivided plain." 

Anon. 

In the most western corner of Somersetshire, upon 
the confines of Devon, and in some places running 
into it, is a wide tract of undulating country 
covered for the most part with short coarse grass 
and stunted heather. In many parts the surface 
is broken up by swamps of great depth and 
extent; and these, in wet weather, render the 
moor very unsafe to traverse except by those who 
know the country. But he who will take the 
trouble to explore these solitudes mil be well 
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repaid by the scenes of romantic beauty which 
he will meet with. At one time he will find 
himself upon the edge of some wild glen or 
"combe," as it is called in those parts, whose 
precipitous sides, dotted with patches of heather 
and bracken, and broken by small boulders of 
grey stone covered with lichen, and here and 
there a few stunted thorns, descend almost per- 
pendicularly to the little stream, which winds 
its way on far beneath amid the large masses 
of granite that check its course. At another 
time the sides will be less precipitous, and the 
combe, itself less deep, run gently sloping down, 
clothed with dwarf oak and mountain ash and the 
sweet whortle-berry of the district, to a spot of 
meadow land of the brightest green. In such 
places may still not unfrequently be seen some 
timid hinds with their stately lords (the same 
magnificent red-deer stags who wander over the 
chace of Mortindale above the lake of Ulswater, 
and in, we believe, no other part of England), 
couched amid the brushwood or cropping the 
purple heather. Sometimes the whole view is a 
wide undulating waste, apparently quite unin- 
habited by any living thing; while at others, 
where the elevation is sufficiently high, as it is at 
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the eastern extremity, where the moor terminates 
in the Beacon of Dimkery, the view is more 
extensive and varied: deep woods sloping down 
through Homer and other beautiful glens from the 
sides of the moorland to meet rich plains, which 
sweep away on one side to the sea and form the 
bright and lovely vale of Porlock, and on the 
other to the bold range of the Quantock Hills, 
where they run into the fertile valley of Taunton 
Dean ; seaward a long stretch of coast with bluff 
headlands jutting out into the waters, and here 
and there a small spar port with its rows of houses 
looking like specks in the distance ; upland valleys 
which lie on the borders of the moor, each with 
its little village and church, and neat homesteads, 
and patches of cultivated land reclaimed from the 
wilderness ; the ever-changing ocean, and the 
ever-shifting vessels that walk upon it; and 
beyond the Channel, in the dim distance, the blue 
hills and broken coast of Wales. All this is but 
a faint dream of the beauties of this picturesque 
district of the west, which most people have never 
heard of, and of which few have any intimate 
knowledge. Indeed, it is at present well known 
only to the active dwellers in the district, who on 
their still more active nags, the descendants of the 
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old packhorse of the country, or on the agile and 
elegant pure Exmoor pony, now a scarce animal, 
push on, often for hours together, across its wide 
swamps and deep ravines, to make good some 
distant point ; or, in more brave array and with a 
stronger dash of blood in their steeds, rush with 
hound and horn in swift pursuit of the wild red 
stag, the sole relic of its ancient and natural 
denizens; the long and rapid chase after which 
noble game would astonish, not to say cut down, 
as goes their own favourite expression, some of 
the boldest and best who sail gallantly across the 
pastures of our midland counties. 

In the year 1356, or thereabout, when the moor 
was more wooded than it is now, as the sun was 
setting on a July day, a cavalcade descended the 
steep slopes that form the south-western end of 
the moor. They were just beginning to leave the 
open ground, and to wind among the scattered 
trees that^ like skirmishers thrown out before the 
main body, stood out from the thick woods which 
in this part clothe the steep sides of Exevale. In 
front advanced about twenty well-appointed and 
well-mounted men-at-arms, keeping such order as 
they could amid the scattered trees and broken 
ground ; some paces behind these rode three 
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persons, two of whom were females, and were so 
completely enveloped in their large riding hoods 
BS almost entirely to conceal their features ; the 
third a knight in complete armour, whose raised 
visor disclosed bold and regular though somewhat 
careworn features, and who, from his short thick 
beard, approaching almost to white, and rather 
sunken though keen grey eye, appeared to be long 
past the middle age. Behind these again came 
several grooms leading sumpter horses with the 
baggage, whilst the rear was brought up by about 
a score more mounted and armed retainers. It 
was the Baron of Brancecombe, who, with all the 
armed men he could raise, save a few left to guard 
his ancestral castle, or rather fortress, which was 
perched like an eagle's eyrie on one of the wildest 
parts of the coast of North Devon, was then on his 
way to join the English army at that time waging 
war on the plains of France under the conduct of 
the Black Prince. With him was his only child, 
the Lady Beatrice, who, with her favourite waiting 
woman, Hebe Woodbine, was to be left on the 
way at the convent of Eedstun, under the care of 
the Abbess, till her father returned. 

It was a sorrowful time for the Lady Beatrice. 
Some months had now elapsed since her accepted 
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suitor. Sir Wilfred de Alvarez, had gone on a like 
expedition, and no certain tidings had yet reached 
them of his well-being ; and now her father, the 
only friend she had, was about to leave her. 
Brought up in those western wilds, the Lady 
Beatrice had seldom met with any of her own 
age and rank, and had thus had no opportunities 
of forming a friendship with any of her own sex. 
Accustomed from her youth to no other scenery 
but the wild cliffs and combes that surrounded 
her father's castle, often taking long and solitary 
rambles along the shore, and sitting for hours 
together in some sea-beaten cave, poring over a 
book of ancient legends, it was no wonder if the 
Lady Beatrice's life had infused into her character 
some of the freedom of her native wilds. Igno- 
rant also, as she had been from her earliest years, 
of a mother's care, — brought ,up entirely by her 
father, and accustomed to read only such litera- 
ture as the Baron himself delighted in, old legends 
and tales of knightly feats, not only of her own 
but of foreign countries, for De Brancecombe had 
fought and won fame in many climes, and was 
well able to instruct his daughter in their lan- 
guages and customs, — always wont, moreover, to 
accompany him in his hunting and hawking ex- 
peditions, — it would have been matter of no sur- 
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prise if, thus educated, she had been found wanting 
in feminine softness. Yet was there no sick or 
infirm person near Brancecombe Castle who did 
not know the gentle tread and kind voice of the 
Lady Beatrice, who did not send up daily prayers 
for her welfare, and who, when they saw her ride 
away, did not feel that their guardian angel had 
left them. 

As they began to advance into the wood, the 
path became less marked, and more difficult to 
find, until at length, when they came to a spot 
where two or three scarcely perceptible tracks 
seemed to lead in different directions, the band 
in front halted ; and old Allan, the armourer, who, 
as being supposed to have the best knowledge of 
the country, had been acting as guide, turning his 
horse round, rode slowly back towards the knight. 

" How now, Allan ? " said the Baron, as he ap- 
proached ; *^ hast mistaken the way ? " 

"My lord," replied Allan, with low salute, "I 
almost fear me that I have. Since last I travelled 
this way fresh trees have sprung up, and fi-esh 
paths have been cut in the wood. But, if it please 
you to halt here for a while, I and another will 
ride on for a short distance, and see if we can 
make out aught for certain." 

B 4 
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The Baron gave his assent, and Allan was just 
about to put his plan into execution, when suddenly 
there started from a thicket about fifty yards from 
them a mounted figure. At first the horseman 
seemed inclined to fly, but having gained some 
broken and stony ground, where, in case of pur- 
suit, it was evident that the active little animal 
he bestrode would have had a great advantage 
over the more powerful and heavy horses of the 
men-at-arms, he turned round as if to reconnoitre 
the party. As he stood thus, the Baron and his 
troop could see that he was clad in a priestly 
garb, that he bore attached to his saddle two 
well-filled bags, and that, notwithstanding his 
churchman's dress, he sat his spirited and pran- 
cing little steed like one more accustomed to the 
saddle than the confessional. 

" Yon holy father seems not to like the look of 
us overmuch," said the Baron, laughing, to his 
daughter. 

" Doubtless he has that in his saddle-bags which 
is well worth taking care of," replied the Lady 
Beatrice. 

" Perhaps," continued the Baron, " he belongs 
to that very monastery of Bralynch which we are 
looking for ; if so, he is the guide we want. Eide 
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towards him, Allan ; quiet his fears, and gain some 
directions from him." 

The monk seemed, however, to have quieted 
his own fears (perhaps it was the sight of the 
females among the party that reassured him), for he 
began to come slowly near. When he had ad- 
vanced within twenty yards, he again stopped, and, 
raising one hand towards the party, as if in the 
act of benediction, uttered the formula of saluta- 
tion then generally used by the priesthood in ad- 
dressing the laity. 

" Good evening, father," said Allan, approach- 
ing him ; " canst thou show us the road to the 
monastery of Braljuch ? " 

" I ride thither myself," said the monk ; " will 
you accept of my guidance ? " 

"Eight gladly," replied the Baron himself; 
" and as the shades of evening close in upon us, 
let us forward : " adding, as they moved on, " You 
seemed somewhat alarmed just now, good father." 

"I had made a long journey in the heat of the 
sun," replied the monk, "and, halting to give 
myself and my horse a little rest, fell asleep in 
the shade. Truly I was a little terrified when I 
awoke and saw so many armed men close to me. 
Not that I feared much for my own poor body, 
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but because I am the bearer of some small casks 
of a precious holy water. It is procured with great 
diflSculty from the well of St. Cuthbert, which 
lies in an almost inaccessible spot on the Cornish 
coast, and is said to be wondrous powerful in the 
curing of all diseases. Therefore the good Abbot 
of St. Columb has sent some of it to our superior, 
who has been of late years much troubled with a 
shortness of breath and a most alarming tendency 
to corpulence." 

" An it be holy water, I warrant it has a devil 
in it too," quoth old Allan, who was the Baron's 
favourite attendant, and was riding within earshot 
at the moment ; " and, if I much mistake not, it 
was the strength of the evil spirit in those waters 
that helped the sun to put the good father to 
sleep." 

" Besides," continued the monk, quite heedless 
of Allan's comments, " in these days, when all the 
honest men are fighting in France, knaves and 
rascals have it their own way, and one knows not 
whom to trust and whom to fear. It was but St. 
Mark's Eve that, as Father Laurence was return- 
ing from his round of pious oflSces, eight or ten 
stout fellows set upon him in this very wood, 
stripped him of his cassock, and beat him so sore 
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that he scarce found breath and strength to crawl 
back to the monastery. And truly our poor bro- 
ther was yet more hurt in mind than in body, for 
they accused him of such misdemeanours as it 
would shock your fair companion. Sir Baron, even 
to think on. And a more scrupulous and saintly 
man than Father Laurence never saw cloister." 

'' Then," put in old Allan, " Father Laurence 
must be a changed monk since I knew him as an 
inmate of Mellwood Abbey ; for people did say 
then that he cared more for kissing a pretty girl 
than for confessing her. That same report made 
it seem to him meet to move to Bralynch." 

They were by this time deep in the wood ; and 
the shades of evening were rendered still darker by 
the branches, which, clothed with the broad leaves 
of summer, formed a complete arch over their 
heads. As they emerged from one of the many 
glades that intersected the forest, another figure 
joined their party. The new-comer was clad in a 
light green surcoat, with a cap or bonnet of the 
same colour, slashed hose, and tanned leather bus- 
kins, while the small harp slung at his back at 
once declared his calling. With the ready tact of 
his tribe, he immediately singled out the Baron as 
the leader of the band, and, doffing his cap as he 
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approached him, said with a slightly foreign 
accent : 

" May it please you, noble Baron, to let a poor 
minstrel have the safeguard of your escort through 
these wilds ? And in good sooth, if you know not 
the way well, I may be of service to you in these 
intricate paths, where one man may need counsel 
of another.'! 

Thanks, my good minstrel," replied the Baron, 
thou art right welcome to our company as far 
as Bralynch; but we have a guide already," added 
he, pointing to the monk, ** and you know the 
old adage, * Every rook knows the shortest way to 
his own nest.' " 

A faint shade of disappointment passed over 
the minstrel's face as the Baron concluded. But 
at this moment another circumstance arrested 
his attention. A projecting bough caught and 
tore open the minstrel's surcoat, which was looped 
carefully across his breast ; and although he in- 
stantly re-adjusted it, yet the quick eye of the 
Baron at once caught the gleam of a steel breast- 
plate. 

" You travel well armed for a son of song. Sir 
Minstrel," he observed. 

" And well I may," was the reply. " In this 
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wild country, believe me, noble sir, the breast- 
plate more than once has saved my life." 

The road now became more steep and rocky, 
and every now and then, through openings in the 
forest, the party could catch a glimpse of the 
river that was running at their feet. At length, 
as they came to a point in the wood where the 
trees had been lately felled, probably for the use 
of the monastery, a scene of such beauty burst 
upon them, that the Baron, at his daughter's re- 
quest, ordered the cavalcade to halt, that they 
might have leisure to enjoy the view. Just below 
in a patch of meadow land lay the monastery, 
whilst around it on every side, and apparently 
completely shutting it out from the rest of the 
world, rose steep wooded hills, clothed in the 
richness of the fresh garlands of summer; and 
although the river could here and there be seen 
glistening amongst the trees, yet so completely 
did the woods on each side seem locked together 
by the curve of the opposite hills towards one 
another, that the eye could not detect where the 
Exe entered, or where it left the valley. 

*^ Surely," exclaimed the Lady Beatrice 'to the 
monk, " if ever there was a spot fitted to nurture 
a life of holy seclusion and piety, it is this." 
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" And surely," added Allan, " if ever there was 
a place fitted to nurture a sleek fat monk, it 
is this, its woods well stocked with game and 
venison, and its river with goodly salmon and 
trout." 

"Prithee, good father," inquired the minstrel, 
pointing to some grey castellated turrets, which 
were now just peering above the forest trees on 
the top of the opposite hill, "what castle is that 
yonder ? " 

"That," replied the monk, "is Forest Keep, 
the castle of Sir Ealph de Sulac, and if thou takest 
my advice. Sir Minstrel, thou wilt push forward 
and try to reach it ere night closes ; for our laws 
suffer us not to admit within our walls persons of 
your light craft." A half-sigh escaped the good 
father as he added this prohibition to mirth and 
merry fellowship. "But at yonder castle thou 
wilt be right welcome, for its lord is away, and 
those whom he has left in charge keep a hot 
roystering time of it." 

"How long has Sir Ealph been absent?" asked 
the minstrel. 

" Some four or five years," replied the monk ; 
"at least, before I and Father Laurence came 
hither from Mellwood." 
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•* Faith, I had best follow good advice. But 
for the road ? " 

" Take this path to the right hand, follow it to 
the river, having crossed which thou wilt find a 
track that leads straight through the woods up to 
Forest Keep." 

The minstrel made a low bow to the party, and, 
turning in the direction indicated, descended the 
path which had been pointed out, and was soon 
lost to sight. amongst the branches waving in the 
evening breeze. The cavalcade resumed its march, 
and, crossing the river to a narrow meadow, soon 
found itself in front of the monastery. 

Bralynch Monastery, built and endowed by one 
of the ancient lords of Forest Keep on his safe 
return from the Crusades, was a low pile of irre- 
gular buildings forming a hollow square, in the 
centre of which rose the chapel, a handsome 
edifice, rich in stone carving and painted glass 
and whose crypt, long before the founding of the 
monastery, had been the last resting-place of the 
ancient line of De Sulac ; and a goodly deed it was 
of the old crusader to build around it this dwelling 
for holy men, whence they might issue forth upon 
their errands of charity, and hallow by their piety 
the spot that contained the ashes of his fathers. 
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And although the discipline of the house had 
grown somewhat lax under its present superior, 
who was a man of too indolent and good-natured 
a disposition to govern well, yet Bralynch had 
generally been remarkable for the sanctity of its 
inhabitants and the strictness of its adherence to 
rules which, as the good monk had hinted, were 
peremptory enough. One of these rules declared 
that whereas a certain portion of the monastery 
was set apart for the entertainment and lodgment 
of travellers, yet it was only for such as were of 
character and good repute, and that no wander- 
ing minstrels, mummers, glee-maidens, or such 
like, were in any wise to be admitted within its 
walls. 

The whole building was surrounded by a low 
wall and moat, with a drawbridge and castellated 
gateway at the western end; for, without some 
means of defence, Bralynch Chapel with its costly 
shrines, the votive offerings and bequests of suc- 
cessive generations of the De Sulacs, would per- 
haps have proved too tempting a booty to some of 
the marauding bands of outlaws who from all parts 
of the kingdom were wont to find in these west- 
ern wilds a place of comparative safety and con- 
cealment. More than once, when garrisoned by a 
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band of stout retainers from Forest Keep, Bra- 
lynch had successfully stood a siege from some 
neighbouring noble at feud with the house of De 
Sulac ; and who fancied that he saw in the mo- 
nastery a means of revenging himself and filling his 
coflfers. The stone crucifix, which occupied the 
niche above the gate, had looked down upon many 
a deed of blood and struggle for life and death in 
the moat below. 

At the request of the Baron the monk first en- 
tered within the walls, bearing a message to the 
eflfect that the Baron of Braneecombe craved a 
night's lodging for himself and train from the Abbot 
^ ' of Bralynch. And very soon the portly form of 
the Abbot in his robes, and attended by several 
of the brotherhood, appeared at the gate. 

" Eight welcome," said he to the Baron, who 
had dismounted, and was advancing towards him ; 
*^ right welcome is so dutiful a son of our Mother, 
the Church, to such poor entertainment as our 
monastery of Bralynch can afford." 

The Abbot then courteously conducted the Baron 
and his d^tughter to that quarter of the building 
which was set apart for the accommodation of 
strangers, and requested, on leaving them, that 
he might have their company in his own private 
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upartments for the evening meal, a request which 
the Lady Beatrice declined, pleading the fatigue 
of a long day's journey. The Baron's retainers, 
after picketing their horses in the courtyard (for 
the stable accommodation was inadequate for the 
reception of a numerous troop), and doing ample 
justice to the Abbot's fare of venison pasties and 
brown ale, wrapt themselves in their large horse- 
men's cloaks, and lay down to sleep, each man 
beside his steed. 

Old AllaD, after having seen that all was right, 
was preparing to betake himself to slumber like 
the rest, when he felt a tap on the back, and 
looking round saw the same monk who had guided 
them through the wood. 

"The nights are somewhat chill," began the 
monk. '^Methinks that an old man like you, 
good Sir Armourer, would be none the worse for 
a cup of hot sack, or of some strong waters before 
you lie down." 

Now though Allan by no means relished being 
addressed as an old man, yet, as the chill night 
breeze whistled round him, he could not help 
feeling the propriety of the monk's observation, 
and replied : 

"Truly, good father, you speak well. But if 
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when at vespers I read aiight one of your rules, 
sa they are carved on a panel in the chapel, no 
stimulating liquors are to be drunk within the 
monastery walls after the hour of curfew. Doubt- 
less, knowing that I cannot obtain it, you have 
only brought the thought of the luxury to my 
xnind in order to mortify my carnal afifections." 

^ You read our rule right," answered the monk ; 
*^and a right goodly nile it was of our pious 
founder, and intended to be a check for those 
who would sit late over the wine-cup, and carry 
their debauchery into the hours of night. But in 
a case like this, where an old man must clearly 
stand in need of comfort, and where the object 
only is to supply the body with what is necessary 
for its support, in such a case our patron saint 
will kindly overlook an infringement of our rules." 

*' Well," replied Allan, *^you are a better judge 
of that than I am. Procure me the liquor, and I 
shall not refuse to drink it." 

*^Nor I, either," put in Hubert, who, concealed 
behind a buttress of the chapel, had been no un- 
concerned listener to the conversation. 

** A murrain seize thee," cried old Allan; "thou 
art ever turning up where thou art least needed." 

" Nay, nay," quoth the monk, who seemed rather 
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pleased than otherwise by the sudden apparition ; 
"let the youth come too, an he will. Follow 
me, masters." 

So saying, he led the way across the court to 
one of the many small doors which opened at 
intervals from that portion of the building which 
was set apart for the brotherhood, upon the yard 
which lay between it and the chapel; then passing 
a few yards down a dark and narrow passage he 
opened another door, and motioned with his hand 
to his two followers to enter. The apartment, 
which was low, and exhibited but little furniture, 
was imperfectly lit by the flickering rays of a fire 
(half hid by some intervening object) at one end, 
while at the other, on a small stone altar sur- 
mounted by a statue of the patron saint of the 
monastery, burnt a single lamp ; and on either 
side lay the instruments of penance, the shirt of 
sackcloth and the scourge. But where is the 
kneeling figure which should be keeping vigil 
before it? Draw aside that screen which half 
hides the fire from view, and completely separates 
all behind it from these disagreeable emblems of 
mortification. There is the kneeling figure, and 
from the position it may represent a follower of 
Zoroaster, or some wizard performing his incan- 
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tations as he bends over a pan steaming on the 
embers. 

As Allan and Hubert entered, the figure rose, 
and turning round, the former at once recognised 
the features of Father Laurence, whom, as he had 
said, he had known as an inhabitant of Mellwood. 

" Here, brother," said the other monk, " here 
are the two whom, as you desired me, I have 
sought out, to partake of that charity which thou 
wottest so well how to dispense." 

" The blessing of our order be on them," said 
Father Laurence, stretching out his hand, and at 
the same time motioning them to two seats inside 
the screen. ** Welcome to my poor cell, and 
such good comfort as I can give." 

Eight pleasant was the warm fire after the 
chill night air ; and right pleasant to the taste, to 
judge from old Allan's approving smack, was the 
spiced drink which Father Laurence, after trans- 
ferring it from the pan into a huge two-handed 
goblet, presented to him. Allan could not, how- 
ever, help observing, though courtesy forbade 
him to mention it, that both the monks, not- 
withstanding the rule before mentioned, took 
long and deep draughts from the goblet. It soon 
became apparent that Allan and Hubert owed 
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their "present comfort quite as much to curiosity 
as to charity. Nor is it to be wondered at that, - 
with such stirring events going on abroad, and 
with such little means of obtaining intelligence, 
the monks should eagerly seize upon such an oppor- 
tunity as the present. Many, accordingly, were the 
questions with which they interrogated old Allan 
as to the position and number of the English army, 
its achievements, and the present state of policy 
abroad and at home. 

Now although on many of these points Allan 
had as little real information as themselves, yet, 
much to Hubert's amusement and surprise, he 
answered every question as promptly as though 
he had just come from the English camp, and 
served with the army in all its campaigns ; nay, 
more, as though he had been the confidential 
counsellor of every chief. And, indeed, Allan 
would have felt it far below the dignity of one of 
the principal retainers of the Baron of Brance- 
combe to show any ignorance on such a subject. 

In course of time the curiosity of the monks, 
who were much pleased at having met with one 
so full of information on these points of interest, 
began to be satisfied ; and, in good truth, Allan 
had given them plenty of food for reflection. At 
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length the priest of Falcon's Crag, for so was he 
designated from the district and small chapel of 
which he had charge, turning to Hubert, who had 
hitherto borne no part in the conversation, said : 
*'Thou hast been silent, as it well becometh 
youth in the presence of age ; but nevertheless, I 
warrant me, with thine own compeers thou 
knowest full well how to tell a tale or troll a 
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song. 

*^ Eight willingly would I do you the latter 
favour, good father," replied Hubert, *^were I 
anywhere but here. But what would the good 
Abbot and the other holy brethren say at having 
their vigils or slumbers broken in upon by such 
sounds ? " 

*^Fear not to disturb the Abbot," replied 
Father Laurence, "for these old walls are too 
thick, and his apartments too far off, to hear 
thee." 

"And as for the other brethren," chimed in 
the priest of Falcon's Crag, with a suppressed 
smile, *^ they will but think it is good Brother 
Laurence chanting a penitential psalm." 

"Well, as thou wilt, good father," said Hubert: 
and clearing his voice he sang, though in a some- 
what subdued key, the following lines : — 

c 4 
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A happy life is the yeoman's life, 

Who reaps the fruit of his toil ; 
While far removed from all soimd of strife 

He peacefrilly tills the soiL 
And sweetly and softly doth he sleep, 

Disturbed by no bugle's sound ; 
While peacefrilly onward time doth creep, 

And the world goes merrily round. 

And a happy life the churchman leads 

In the cloister's holy shade, 
As he patters his aves and tells his beads, 

Or confesses an erring maid ; 
And sweetly, &c. 

But little of rest doth the warrior know, 

Who buckles his armour bright, 
And must ever be ready to meet the foe, 

Be it morning, noon, or night. 
And ever is broken his sweetest sleep 

By the warning bugle's sound : 
But honour is dear, and life is cheap, 

And the world goes merrily round. 

As Hubert concluded, all became suddenly 
aware of the presence of a tall dark figure in a 
monastic habit, with the cowl so adjusted as com- 
pletely to conceal its features. How long it had 
been there none of them could tell ; and now that 
it was observed, it made its exit as noiselessly as 
it entered, seeming rather to glide than walk 
through the partially open door, which closed 
behind it. Allan and Hubert half started to their 
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feet, but the pale faces and imploring gestures of 
the monks caused them to remain quiet. 

Father Laurence was the first to break the 
silence, as, in a low, trembling voice, he said, " It 
is the Phantom Abbots" 

**Yes,'' replied the priest of Falcon's Crag, 
** and now I bethink me, this is one of the nights 
on which, according to the legend, he walks." 

"Legend!" broke in Hubert, whose curiosity 
got the better of his fears, " and what may the 
legend be, for having been favoured with a sight 
of his Abbotship I would fain know his story ? " 

** Silence, youth," said Father Laurence, with a 
timid glance around the cell. "They fare not 
well who speak lightly of the Phantom Abbot. 
And as for the legend connected mth him, I love 
not to speak of such things, especially at such a 
time as this. But didst thou not say that the 
Baron of Brancecombe intends to take up his quar- 
ters to-morrow night at Eedstun ? " 

** Such is the intention of the noble knight, my 
honoured master ; and he has sent forward a mes- 
senger to secure the hostelry and all other spare 
rooms in the town for himself and his retinue," 
answered Allan, whose powers of invention as to 
his master's importance were. always strengthened 
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by the wine-cup; the only effect it was ever 
known to have upon him. 

*^Then," said the monk, "if you will ask the 
host of the old inn, that stands opposite to the con- 
vent, to tell thee the legend, he can do it; for I told 
it him myself one night in this very cell, when 
he as a wearied traveller had craved a night's 
lodging at our monastery." 

But although the good monks with no chary hand 
filled and refilled the drinking cup, and pressed the 
use of it both by precept and example, yet the little 
party could never again recover its former merry 
tone, while ever and anon one or another would 
cast a suspicious glance round the apartment. It 
soon became evident that the priest of Falcon's 
Crag meant to take up his quarters in Father 
Laurence's cell for the night, for, making himself as 
comfortable as his seat by the fire would allow, he 
soon gave evident tokens of sleep ; nor were Allan 
and Hubert long in following his example, leaving 
Father Laurence, whose observations had, alas ! 
long ceased to be coherent, to finish the wine-cup 
by himself. This the worthy monk was not long 
in doing ; and then, after several vain attempts to 
reach the opposite wall, in which was the recess 
that contained his bed, he at length fell prostrate 
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on his face ; and, as the position which fate assigned 
him was just in front of the little altar, and cer- 
tain deep sounds kept proceeding from him, any 
person would have assuredly thought that the 
good monk was doing penance for his sins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE APPARITION. 

** Where more is meant than meets the ear." 

H Penseroso, 

Who has not beheld with delight the crimson 
burst of dawn? Who, as he has cast his eye over 
some rich plain or well-watered valley of verdant 
England bathed in the early light, has not gone 
back in fancy to that first glorious mom at whose 
uprising all the sons of God shouted for joy? 
Such, I think, at some period of their lives, may 
have been the thoughts of most of my readers ; 
but such, I fear, were not those of Father Lau- 
rence as he woke to consciousness after the carouse 
of the previous night. For as the beams of the 
sun shining through the narrow windows of his 
cell informed him of the advent of day, he saluted 
them only with a groan ; the sound of which be- 
came still more pathetic when he remembered 
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that the duty of singing matins devolved upon 
himself. The fact is, that the poor father was 
suffering from that most disagreeable calamity 
which the youth of the present day, more expres- 
sively than elegantly, term a " hot copper." But, 
oh, ye happy children of a later civilisation, ye 
have the sparkling soda-water to cool your heated 
brain, whilst poor Father Laurence was forced to 
have recourse to the limpid water of the monastic 
well* But though the good father felt so much 
inclined to quarrel with his beams, the sun had 
certainly never risen more gloriously than he rose 
that morning jupon Exevale, lighting up the grey 
walls of the old monastery above, kindling the 
river beneath, till it seemed like a riband of gold 
wound in the tresses of nature, and shining 
brightly through the windows of the old convent 
chapel, where the monks with their guests at that 
early hour were already assembled at matins. 
There, with unhelmed head, but in complete 
armour, knelt reverently the stern old Baron de 
Brancecombe; at his side was his fair daughter, 
her head bowed in the act of adoration, while a 
tear, which glistened under her dark lashes, showed 
too plainly whither her thoughts were straying, and 
for whom her prayers were rising. There, also, 
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might be seen the comely form of pretty Hebe 
Woodbine, the bower maiden of Beatrice, the 
mischievous glance of whose blue eye, and the 
roguish smile of whose coral lip, forined a con- 
trast with the darker and sadder loveliness of her 
mistress, which might have pleased the eye of a 
Titian and Guide. She, too, was kneeling in the 
attitude of devotion, but the frequent glances 
which she cast towards that part of the chapel 
where the men-at-arms were assembled, made it 
very apparent that her thoughts also wandered, 
and ran far more on th6 effects which her morning 
toilette would piK)duce on yoimg Hubert (the 
handsomest and most stalwart of the Baron's 
squires, but whose strength had learnt to bend as 
easily to every caprice of pretty Mistress Hebe as 
the silken girdle she clasped around her waist) 
than on the prayers which Father Laurence was 
chanting in tones so mournful and lugubrious, 
that his morning thanksgiving seemed much more 
to resemble one of the penitential psalms. The 
rest of the congregation, consisting of inonks and 
soldiers, whose dark cowls and gleaming armour 
mixed picturesquely in the remoter parts of the 
chapel, all behaved with a decorum suiting the 
sanctity of the place, and which at least wore the 
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appearance of devotion. I'he service proceeded 
quietly, and would probably have concluded as it 
began, without any disturbance, but for a strange 
accident which happened to the Lady Beatrice. 
She was kneeling, as before mentioned, at her 
father's side, when, towards the conclusion of the 
mass, she suddenly gave a piercing shriek, and fell 
senseless to the groimd. Great, as may be sup- 
posed, was the surprise and the alarm of all present. 
The service was immediately stopped, and all, 
both monks and men-at-arms, crowded towards 
the spot where Beatrice lay in the arms of her 
father, pale and apparently lifeless. None knew 
to what to attribute her sudden indisposition. All 
talked at once, and all recommended their own 
remedies ; but the Baron, sternly commanding 
them to make way, bore his daughter to the 
open air, where, in a short time, thanks to the 
attendance of her father and Hebe, she gradually 
revived. Scarcely, however, had she recovered her 
consciousness, when she began to weep violently, 
and, on becoming sufficiently composed to speak, 
begged to be left alone with her father. As soon 
as all had retired, Beatrice, who had by this time 
overcome her emotion in a manner which well 
became a daughter of the house of De Brance- 
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combe, laying her hand on her father's, said in a 
low but firm voice, 

« He is dead." 

" Who ? " asked the Baron, in much siu-prise. 

" Wilfred," she replied, in the same low voice 
as before. 

" Wilfred I " cried the Baron ; " impossible, my 
child, your brain wanders : these dark old convent 
walls have weighed so heavily upon your spirit 
that they have destroyed your reason; or else 
some one has imposed upon it. But, by St. 
George, if any of these prating knaves of priests 
has been working upon your mind with his old 
monkish legends, he shall pay for it, though he 
be the Lord Abbot himself ! " 

** It was no mortal tongue," answered Beatrice, 
with a faint smile. "That glance required no 
words to interpret it." 

"What glance?" repeated the Baron, with some 
impatience ; *^ in the name of all the saints, speak 
more plainly, girl, or thou wilt drive me mad !" 

"The glance which he cast at me through the 
window of the chapel. He was much changed, pale 
and worn, and his beard and hair matted. But 
I knew him, though he stayed but for a moment. 
He looked at me very sadly, and beckoned with 
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his hand. And I feel persuaded that it was his 
spirit, which came to bid me farewell before it 
left this world for ever." 

^^Now, by my troth," cried the Baron, consider- 
ably relieved, " thou art a silly wench, Beatrice, 
to dim thy bright eyes for such a trifle as this. 
A mere fancy of thy love-sick brain ; or, perchance, 
thy thoughts were running more upon thy love 
than on thy prayers, and so some saint, to punish 
thee, conjured up this phantom. But a truce to 
these foolish dreams, which beseem neither thee 
nor thy rank ; and come with me to take some 
refreshment ere we depart. Then, when thou art 
once moimted on thy good palfrey, riding over 
yon breezy hills, these girlish fancies will pass 
away like the morning mist." 

Beatrice shook her head, but remained silent, 
and followed her father to the refectory. As they 
entered that apartment, numerous were the in- 
quiries suggested by the curiosity of the good 
brethren, as to the cause of the mysterious illness 
of Beatrice, with which they were assailed. But 
the Baron, who had no wish that his daughter 
should become the heroine of a goblin legend, 
replied shortly that her sudden indisposition had 
arisen from the fatigue of the previous day's 
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journey, and from the extreme heat of the chapel, 
all traces of which would very shortly have passed 
away. The greater part were satisfied with the 
answer, but some of the older monks shook their 
heads doubtfully and whispered together, as if 
they suspected that more was meant than what 

met the ear. 

« 

Th^ most singular conduct was that of an octo- 
genarian father, who, both on account of his great 
age and the sanctity of his manners, was regarded, 
not only in his own commimity but in the neigh- 
bourhood, with almost religious veneration. He, 
as he passed by Beatrice on leaving the refectory, 
stopped behind her seat, and, making the sign of 
the cross, muttered a benediction over her, as if 
to guard her from some threatened ill. Then 
stooping down and whispering into her ear these 
words, **Fear not, daughter; thou shalt be troubled, 
but thou shalt endure unto the end," he glided 
away, and was lost from sight before Beatrice, who 
was much surprised, could raise her eyes to thank 
the unknown friend who had thus addressed her 
with words of mingled warning and encourage- 
ment. 

But she had little time then to muse upon 
them; for as soon as the Baron had partaken 
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somewhat hastily of the refreshment which their 
hosts had prepared for them, he rose^ and having 
thanked the superior of the convent for his hospi- 
tality, and taken leave of him, he led his daughter 
to the front of the monastery, where their train, 
who by this time were in a high state of good- 
humour, in consequence of their morning draught, 
which was composed of the old brown ale of the 
convent, were already assembled. And now began 
all the noise and tumult of departure, the neighing 
and pawing of steeds, the soothing and chiding of 
their riders, the clash of the steel arms as they 
dropped into their saddles, the light jests of the 
soldiers, and the fexewell benedictions of the 
monks ; while Father Laurence, who had drawn 
Hebe into a remote corner, under the pretence of 
imposing two or tliree penances which the merry 
handmaiden had forgotten the day before, seemed 
now to be endeavouring, to judge by the shrill 
tones of her voice and the ruffled state of her 
attire when she rejoined the train, to be inflicting 
the same in some way not approved of by the fair 
damsel. 

Just as the Baron was assisting his daughter to 
mount her gaily caparisoned jennet, who stood 
arching his neck and champing* his bit, as if im- 
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patient to receive his lovely burden, the sound of 
music came floating from a distance, borne on the 
imcertain wings of a summer breeze, which, like 
a capricious child with a beautiful yet oft-discarded 
toy, now hushed almost entirely, seemed to drop 
the strain, scarce permitting it to be heard, now 
caught it up again with renewed vigour, and 
carried it on, clear and melodious, to the ear of the 
listener. But by degrees, as it approached, the 
notes of the music became more distinct, and soon 
the tones of a human voice uniting with it in 
sweet accord, fall and rich, were discernible, singing 
the following words with much expression: — 

, " Oh, wherefore, lady, dost thou sigh 
In yonder gloomy cypress shade ? 
Should beauty droop in constancy, 
Or blooming youth in sorrow's shade ? 

The butterfly from flower to flower, 
Who flutters through each sunny hour, 
. .; He drinks fresh joy from aQ; 

The bashful violet, shy and small. 
The stately lily and the rose, 
The passion-flower that richly blows, 
The hare-bell and the purple heath. 
The honeysuckle's clustering wreath. 
An equal fragrance breathe for him. 
Then wherefore, lovely lady, dim 
Thy radiant eyes for one who sips 
E'en now, perchance, from other lips 
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His draught of bliss ? Nay, rather pour 
Their beams where thousand hearts adore, 
And let their flashing glories be 
The light of love and minstrelsy." 

As the minstrel, in whom they recognised their 
companion of the day before, finished his song, 
with which the tones of his lute mingled through- 
out as blend the whisperings of the wind with 
the murmur of the stream, and then ran his 
fingers lightly over the chords in the concluding 
symphony, he reached the front of the monastery, 
and, pausing near the Baron and his daughter, 
addressed the former with the familiarity per- 
mitted at that time by all classes to those of his 
merry calling, ever welcome in the baronial hall 
or the cottage of the peasant. 

"A good morrow, my noble lord! Have you 
the intention to ride far this morning? or will 
it please your fair lady, ere she depart, to listen 
to a song of beautiful Provence ? For if ever in 
this cold northern clime the sunny lays of that 
beloved but distant land might be sung without 
offending the guardian genius of our art, it would 
be on such a morning as this." 

" Nay, my good friend," replied the Baron, who 
feared much the delay which the appearance of 
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this popular wanderer amongst his train might 
occasion, "we have no time for thy music; the 
day is fast advancing, and our way is rough and 
mountainous. Take this piece of gold," and he 
cast him one of the smaller gold coins of Hie 
period, "and may thy next listener have more 
leisure to enjoy thy minstrelsy 1 " 

" But," persisted the minstrel, *^ if yon lovely 
lady so wills it — for every gallant knight and true 
minstrel is ever ready to perform the behests of 
beauty — I will attend at her bridle rein, and 
beguile the way with many a merry song and tale 
of chivalry, so that each weary mile shall seem 
but as the golden minutes passed in the rosy 
bower of love." 

"Let him accompany us," interposed the yoimg 
lady, in whose breast the foreign accents of the 
wandering musician had awakened hopes of de- 
sired and long-waited-for tidings; adding, more 
softly, " He may perchance be lately come from 
France." 

*^ By my faith, Beatrice," said the Baron, "I 
perceive thou art not one jot the wiser than the 
rest of thy sex. The flattering French tongue of 
this vagabond troubadour has won thy favour 
more, in five minutes, than the active devotion of 
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the true-hearted Englishman would in as many 
years. But let him follow us, wench, if thou 
wilt ; though the baying of old Warrior when he 
views the stag is far sweeter music to me." 

So saying, he threw himself on his black charger, 
and gave the signal for the party to proceed. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE STORM. 
Away, away, my steed and I !" 



Mazeppa, 



Oh, ye strange old days of chivalry, how does fancy 
love to wander in your enchanted groves, listening 
to the song of the troubadour; watching the 
gleaming shapes of the knights as they ride up 
and down in their burnished armour, mounted on 
their gallant coursers, whose trappings shine with 
gold; trembling at the half-seen form of grim 
wizard or wrinkled witch ; peeping, half curiously, 
half fearfully, through the lone glade at the 
■moonlit dance of elf or fay ; starting at the cry 
of some lonely damsel in distress who sits in yon 
solitary tower spell-bound by the cruel enchanter, 
and flying now with her own true knight to the 
rescue, and bearing her off from danger, in spite 
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of charm and spelll Oh, ye glorious old days, let 
some of your spirit descend and rest upon me, and 
gild my page with your own magic light ! 

We must now return to the Baron and his train, 
who, since we have been loitering in the enchanted 
grove, have resumed their route along the river, 
which, as it winds away in the distance, looks like 
a glittering scarf dropped from the shoulders of an 
Eastern princess ; and, now leaving its course, they 
began to ascend the hill. The minstrel, not at all 
abashed by the ungracious terms in which the 
permission to accompany the party had been given, 
hastened to take advantage of it by placing himself 
at the side of Beatrice, who had now, as they 
proceeded, full leisure to examine the person of her 
companion, which had hitherto been concealed 
under the folds of a large mantle which he wore 
over his surcoat of green, but which he had now 
thrown aside in order that he might move with 
greater freedom and ease. He was apparently 
about fifty years of age, somewhat below the 
middle height ; and though well-proportioned, it 
was a figure rather betokening strength than ac- 
tivity. His countenance was of a southern cast, 
much browned by constant exposure to the sun ; 
the features of his face had once been handsome. 
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but were now rendered somewhat repulsive, as 
they bore upon them the indelible marks of excess, 
so that the delicate lines, which had once been 
those of beauty and refinement, were replaced 
by coarseness and sensuality. But that in his 
physiognomy which most oflFended Beatrice waa 
the peculiar manner in which he £ept his eyes, 
which were dark and piercing, with an indescribable 
mixture of penetration and cunning observable in 
them, fixed upon herself: turn which way she 
would, she could not escape that glance. If she 
looked at the distant prospect, or stooped to adjust 
the parts of her dress which fell in flowing folds 
over the sleek coat of her pacing jennet, it still 
seemed to be watching her ; and when she drew 
her riding-hood over her face, under pretence of 
sheltering herself from the rays of the sun, which 
was by this time rising high in the heavens, even 
then she fancied that she could still feel it piercing 
through that veil, and seeking to read the most 
secret thoughts of her inmost soul. 

For some little time after they left the mo- 
nastery, both preserved an imbroken silence. 
Beatrice was meditating how she might best put 
that question to her companion, the answer to 
which she at once dreaded and desired, but to ask 
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which she felt, without knowing why, an indefinable 
reluctance. But the minstrel, who had evidently 
no particular fancy for self-communion, erelong 
took upon himself to break the embarrassing si- 
lence, and soon, by the ease of his manner and 
conversation, induced Beatrice to lose the greater 
part of that restraint which his appearance and 
her own feelings had imposed upon her. 

" It is a strange wild country, this England of 
yours," he began. **How grandly, how almost 
savagely, does she sit in the midst of her guardian 
ocean, who ever wooes her, now humbly kissing 
her feet with his pellucid waves, now uprearing 
himself and madly lashing her shores in the vio- 
lent despair of unrequited passion ; while she, like 
a beautiful but haughty maiden queen, exulting 
in her fierce liberty, frowns down upon him from 
her lofty crags, telling him that she is fixed there 
as his empress, and that he must protect her, but 
shall never win her." 

"And is it not her greatest glory?" cried 
Beatrice, beneath whose silken vest glowed as 
strong a love of country as beneath the steel 
cuirass of any mail-clad warrior of her race ; *^ is 
not that liberty which you term fierce the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of her sovereign? And 
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would not her sons, ay, and even her daughters, 
willingly shed the last drop of their blood to pre- 
serve it to her ? " 

As she spoke these words, she threw aside 
in her excitement the riding-hood which partly 
veiled her features, while the emotion awakened 
within her tinged her cheek with a deeper hue, 
and kindled her eye with a brighter fire, lighting 
up her beauty like a brilliant lamp placed in a 
rich vase of transparent crystal. But could she 
have read the thoughts which her increased love- 
liness roused in the breast of her companion, her 
cheek would have crimsoned, and her eye would 
have flashed with another and far different agita- 
tion. Fortunately for him, he had early learnt 
the art of concealing what passed in his mind ; 
he therefore answered with much gallantry, but 
without betraying any deeper feeling : 

"Of the courage of England's sons I never 
doubted ; and he must be a sceptic indeed who, 
beholding you at this moment, could doubt tjiat of 
her daughters. For methinks that one of those 
glances which are shooting even now from those 
dark eyes, pierce more surely through the well- 
tempered breastplate of a gallant knight than 
the truest-aimed cloth-yard shaft sent from the 
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tough yew bow and sinewy arms of one of Eng- 
land's sturdiest archers." 

" Thanks, gentle minstrel, for your courtesy," 
replied the maiden, smiling, "but believe me 
there are occasions in which we have need of 
more substantial weapons than those which your 
gallantry attributes to us. Ill, for instance, had 
it been for King Edward on the bloody day of 
Neville's Cross, had his royal consort. Queen 
Philippa, sat looking at the Scottish king, seeking 
to overcome him with her eyes, instead of acting 
with a courage and prudence which would not 
have disgraced our lion-hearted monarch himself. 
But it scarce becomes a woman to boast of the 
deeds of her sex , however worthy they may be, 
and therefore I will leave the theme to more 
fitting tongues." 

" Then will I take it up, lady," continued the 
minstrel with much apparent warmth, " and bid 
my harp swell forth its noblest strains of loftiest 
minstrelsy, to sing the beauty and the courage of 
England's lovely daughters. And yet, to prove 
that I am no flatterer, I will confess that their 
cold and stern clime seems to have breathed 
somewhat of itself even into their gentler nature. 
For example, how they cherish as the highest 
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treasure of their hearts that chilling icicle which 
you call constancy, which they only bury the 
deeper in the frozen caverns of their breasts when 
the warm sun of passion seeks to melt it with its 
enlivening beams." 

** What ! " cried Beatrice with much surprise, 
"speakest thou thus of constancy, the sweetest 
fruit of love ? " 

** There spake the true Englishwoman," inter- 
posed the minstrel with a scornful laugh ; *' the 
sweetest fruit of love, indeed ! By my troth, I 
think it is no fruit at all. Oh, that you could once 
behold the merry maidens and free dames of Jxi 
bdle France! They scatter their smiles abroad, 
gladdening the hearts of all, not hoarding them 
like misers for the return of some jealous but 
absent lover or husband, who, to borrow a plume 
from my own muse, perhaps e'en now from other 
lips is sipping the draught of joy ; while Eng- 
lish eyes bum out their light to cheer a solitary 
existence." 

** You speak of what you do not understand,*' 
replied the English maiden, not without a mixture 
of asperity and anger in her tone ; *^ those who 
have never entered the enchanted garden, can 
they know the taste of the goldesn fruit? Or 
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rather is it not envy which makes them deem 
that it turns to ashes on the lips ? But," she 
added, after some hesitation, ^^let us not wrangle, 
but rather change the matter of our discourse. 
Kjiow you the latest tidings of the war ?" 

*'None later than what I bring in my own per- 
son, for it is but three days since I landed in 
England, having sailed direct from the sunny 
shores of Aquitaine." 

" From Aquitaine? And have you been lately 
with the English force ? " 

**I left it but just before I quitted France." 

*' And was it free from pestilence? Had there 
been a battle? Had many fallen? Were any 
slain of note ? " demanded Beatrice, striving in 
vain to hide the agitation which her hurried ques- 
tioning too clearly expressed. 

*^ Prince Edward and his noble peers were at 
that time in perfect health," replied the minstrel 
quietly, although, as he spoke, Beatrice became 
painfully aware that his searching glance noted 
the crimson of her cheek and the general confu- 
sion of her manner; '^and no action of conse- 
quence had taken place. Indeed, events were 
scarce, the most important being the arrived of 
the levies from England, amongst whom was one 
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knight of whose prowess fame vaiinted miracles, 
and who was said to be in high favour with the 
English prince." 

"His name?" gasped the maiden, breathless 
with anxiety. 

"His name was foreign, more Spanish than 
English, but it has almost escaped my memory. 
Methinks it sounded something like Alverez or 
Alvirez." 

" Alvarez — Wilfred de Alvarez ! " exclaimed 
Beatrice, unable any longer to restrain her im- 
patience. " Eode he not a bay charger, one of 
whose fore-feet was white, and whose mane swept 
low over his chest ? Was not his device an eagle 
soaring sable on an azure field ? And his form, 
was it not stately and commanding; his brow 
moulded in the lofty arch of intellect, with chest- 
nut curls clustering upon it; and his dark eye 
bright as that of the falcon when she swoops upon 
her prey ? " 

As Beatrice finished this rapid, lively picture of 
her lover, forgetting for the moment, in her 
eagerness, who was by her side, such an ex- 
pression of hatred and scorn passed over the face 
of her companion as it were difficult for pen or 
pencil to portray. But the yoimg lady, who 
had scarcely spoken before she began to repent 
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having given way to her feelings in such com- 
pany, was, fortunately for herself, too much oc- 
cupied with her own emotions to mark the 
changes which came over the countenance of the 
stranger, who still walked by her bridle-rein. 
This sinister look, however, only lasted for a 
moment; his features quickly assumed their 
former cast, and he answered, in his usual tone, 
" If I remember rightly, such was his name, and 
such was his charger and the device on his shield. 
For his person, I know but little of it, save that 
his bearing was lofty ; for he constantly wore his 
visor down. He should, nevertheless, be well 
favoured, inasmuch as he is betrothed to the 
fairest maid in France ? " 

" What mean you. Sir Minstrel? " was the quick 
reply. "Wilfred de Alvarez betrothed to a 
maiden of France ? " 

*^Ay^ marry is he, and to the most noble 
and lovely damsel in Aquitaine. The beautiful 
Countess Julie de Bellancourt, the rich heiress 
of the fairest lands washed by the rippling waters 
of the Garonne. Prince Edward they say is well 
pleased with the union, and will grace the bridal 
with his own royal presence, when he will shower 
his princely favours on the happy pair." 
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" It is false," exclaimed the young lady, with 
much agitation, — *^it is false. Either you are 
deceiving me, or have been yourself deceived. 
But tell me, from whom had you this likely fable? " 

" From those about the persons of the noble 
knight and his fair bride," wa9 the composed 
reply. " It is no fable. I would pledge a min- 
strel's honour for its truth." 

"What, darest thou pledge thine honour in 
support of such a tale as this ? " 

" Ay, lady, mine honour, and aught else thou 
wilt." 

"Then, by heaven," cried Beatrice, dropping 
the reins on the neck of her palfrey, and clasping 
her hands solemnly together, " thou art the most 
unblushing traitor that ever walked the earth. 
And that secret feeling was right which warned 
me against thee. I know not, I care not who 
thou art, or what is thy name. WTioever thou 
mayest be, thou art a double-hearted traitor. I 
confide in thine honour in preference to the 
plighted faith of Wilfred de Alvarez? Sooner, 
far sooner, would I trust his lightest word than thy 
most solemn oath sworn by all that is most holy." 

Just as Beatrice had finished these indignant 
words, which yet expressed but feebly her violent 
emotion, whilst her companion, somewhat discon- 
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certed for the first time during their conversation, 
was silent, looking* doubtfully at her, and uncer- 
tain what course to pursue next, both were startled 
from their different, but in neither case very 
pleasant reflections, by a vivid flash of lightning 
which shot across the landscape, soon followed by 
the mutter of distant thunder, warning the party 
of an approaching storm. The sky, which in the 
early morning had been . serene and bright as 
childhood's first dream of happiness, for some 
time had been growing darker; huge masses of 
cloud had been rolling up from the westward, like 
fragments of some mighty mountain torn in pieces 
by an army of giants, and then hurled bUndly 
over the firmament By degrees they grew 
thicker and thicker, and spread themselves over 
the whole heaven, till that sky which had been 
late so clear and smiling, became one vast inky 
veil stretched as a frmeral pall over the earth. 
Not a leaf stirred, not a breeze murmured, not a bird 
chirped. All nature seemed pretematurally dumb, 
turned ta stone by some fell enchanter; while 
there hung in the atmosphere an indescribable 
weight which oppressed every sense, and blunted 
every fiunilty. And now the thunder began to 
roll nearer, swelling solemnly louder and louder 
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its full deep bass of awful harmony. The light- 
nings grew more frequent, shooting red and forked 
across the dark background of the sky, like the 
bright gleams of intellect which still flash at in- 
tervals through some once glorious mind now 
obscured by the fearful gloom of madness. 

Beatrice now began to look anxiously around 
for her father, whose side she was desirous of 
regaining, but the Baron had ridden on far in 
advance, leaving his daughter to the guidance and 
care of her attendants, and to the conversation of 
her new companion; and while she was vainly 
seeking to discern his form in front, her palfrey, 
which had for some time shown symptoms of un- 
easiness, at length, when a tremendous peal of 
thunder crashed full over their heads, became 
perfectly unmanageable, and, rushing from the 
road, dashed down a narrow path which descended 
from the rough hill track which they were follow- 
ing into the valley beneath. G-reat, as may be 
supposed, was the general consternation at this 
unexpected accident ; but, as is usually the case 
amongst a number of inferiors where there exists 
no commanding voice, all, instead of trying to 
remedy the evil, spent, either in bewailing the 
mischance or in laying the blame upon each other, 
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that time whicli ought to have been given to 
action; while Hubert, who, both on account of 
his Superior intelligence and the high favour in 
which he stood with his master, was possessed of 
authority among his comrades, which he might 
have now usefully employed in directing them, 
had his thoughts too much occupied with Hebe, 
who just at that moment had chosen to throw 
herself fainting into his arms, declaring it to be 
her intention to expire in that posture, to be able 
to bestow even a look on any but the distressed 
mistress of his affections. The minstrel alone 
preserved presence of mind enough to endeavour 
to avert the danger which threatened Beatrice, but 
as he sprang forward to seize the bridle of the pal- 
frey, his foot slipped, and he fell with a muttered 
imprecation to the ground. Quickly, however, 
rising, he ran for a few steps down the path which 
the frightened animal had taken, but finding pur- 
suit hopeless, he wrapped his mantle sullenly round 
him, and, unperceived in the general confusion, 
strode quickly off in the direction of the monastery 
which he had left in the morning. 

Meanwhile Beatrice was borne on at headlong 
speed she knew not whither. At first she at- 
tempted to arrest, or at least in some measure to 
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direct the course of her terrified horse ; but find- 
ing all such endeavours fruitless, she resigned 
herself to the care of providence, and sought only 
to retain her seat, which by this time was a su£G[- 
ciently difficult undertaking, not only from the 
rugged nature of the path, to traverse which at 
that furious rate required no ordinary skill in 
horsemanship, but also on account of the danger 
she was in of being swept from her seat by the 
overhanging branches of the trees, which, as they 
stretched across the road or rather track, fre- 
quently stnick her violently, tore her dress as 
she flew by, and often made the way before her 
appear almost impassable. But still the horse 
dashed wildly on, breaking through all obstacles, 
striking a shower of fire from beneath his flying 
feet, crushing with his lawless tread many a bright 
coloured insect which had fallen from the leaves 
above, and startling many a woodland bird and 
many a four-footed denizen of the forest, which 
had sought refuge from the storm beneath the 
sheltering foliage. Still on he dashed, regardless 
of the rain, which rushed down like the concen- 
trated power^ of twenty mighty rivers, and of the 
pealing thunder and lightning flash. And still 
his rider, though with dizzy brain, and heart whose 
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rapid beatings well nigh rendered her breathless, 
clung to her seat with the energy of despair. 

But is it reality, or is it only a too easily de- 
luded fancy, which makes that fearful speed 
seem at length somewhat abated ? No ; it is no 
delusion. For now Beatrice begins to perceive, 
while a thriU of new life darts through her frame, 
such as those experience who in a sinking vessel 
behold a distant sail, that it is in truth diminished. 
With renewed hope she draws tighter the rein that 
had long hung powerless in her grasp ; nor without 
effect ; the wearied animal, overpowered with his 
exertions, seems to resume gladly his obedience to 
the hand which has so long governed him, and 
in a few minutes stands subdued and still, while 
his trembling limbs, drooping head, and heaving 
flanks, flaked with foam, betoken how much his 
terror at the storm had lessened for the time his 
wonted powers of endurance. 

The first sensation experienced by Beatrice as 
she flung herself exhausted from her saddle, was 
one of excessive dizziness and faintness, so that 
she was forced to throw herself upon the ground, 
where before long she became wholly insensible, 
and lay for some moments utterly unconscious of 
her situation and all around her. But though 
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the present was but a blank to her, it was not so 
with the past^ for her bewildered brain, deriving 
from her outward senses no food for its uneasy 
and troubled &ncy, conjured up a confused and 
painful vision of all the agitating events which 
had disturbed her that morning. It seemed to 
her that she was once more in the chapel, and 
that that pale and spectral &ce was looking down 
upon her, not sonrowfuUj and tenderly as before, 
but with a mocking expression, which reminded 
her in some unaccountable manner of the counte- 
nance of the minstrel, while a deep and hollow 
voice se^oited ever chanting over and over in hex 
ears, in one dull m<»iotonous key, those mysterious 
words of warning ^^ Thou shah be troubled, but 
thou shatt ^idxtre to the eodJ* These strange 
illusions, however, occasioned probably by the 
severe shock which her nerves had so lately re^ 
ceived, did not la^ long ; and when ^e gradoalfy 
came to herself she was lying on the sofb, damp 
grasSy dose to her paUErey, which still stood trem:- 
bling beside her« For a dbiort time i^e lay wi&- 
out movement collecting h^ scattered ideas; and 
whi^i at lengtsh she recalled her present poation^ 
^le rose, and having offered to heaven a brief but 
earnest thanksgiving for her late escs^, beg^ to 
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look anxiously about^ seeking to discover some 
way to rejoin her party. 

She found herself in a deep valley, abounding 
■with luxuriant herbage, watered by the silvery 
wave of a sparkling stream, and surrounded by 
low and wooded hills, whose summits were crowned 
with golden furze, and whose sides were clothed 
with that variety of foliage whose differing but 
harmonious hues constitute the peculiar charm of 
our English woodland scenery; and which in 
those days, long before steam had cut his iron 
path through the purple mountains, or even the 
broad highway had begun to wind through the 
verdant vale, was still more than now its charac- 
teristic feature. It was a scene in which at any 
other time, or under any other circumstances, 
Beatrice would have delighted ; but the extreme 
uncertainty in which she now was concerning the 
course which she ought to pursue, prevented her 
feeling that pleasure which she otherwise would 
have done. Vainly she cast her eye round and 
roimd, seeking some road, or at least some track, 
amidst the wide-spreading woods. Nowhere could 
she discover any path by which to leave the valley, 
or trace even that by which she had entered it. 

Tired at length with this fruitless search she 
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leant wearily on her now docile palfrey; and sought 
to restore her as yet but half-recovered powers of 
body and mind by inhaling the refreshing fragrance 
which the whole earth breathed forth around her, 
the scented vapour of a thousand leaves and flowers, 

" The odour of all sweetest things, 
Which Zephyr, in his wanton play, 
Scatters in Spring's triumphant way" — 

the offering of earth to her Creator in the vast 
magnificence of His own temple, excelling far the 
incense from " all the sweet spices and powders of 
the merchant " which burn in the costliest fane. 
The storm had ceased ; and every bud and herb, 
rejoicing in the grateful draught which the shower 
had poured upon each thirsty petal, sent up, as if 
in thankful tribute to the Griver, its own exhila- 
rating perfume. Long Beatrice stood, for she also 
seemed to inhale fresh strength from the cooling 
breeze which had risen, and from the invigorating 
influence of lately revived nature. And perhaps 
she might have lingered longer, forgetting, for the 
time, in tranquil thoughts which the stillness of 
the place inspired, her own situation and its diffi- 
culties, not to say dangers, had not a sudden sound, 
breaking strangely and unexpectedly on that wood- 
land solitude, startled her from her reverie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DESERTED BUKYINO-GROUND. 

" Ed ode Tin suono intanto 
Che doldssimamente si diffonde." — Za Gerusalemme, 

" And now a melody salates his ear, 
That, passing sweet, doth pour itself around." 

The sounds described at the end of the last 
chapter, which startled Beatrice from her reverie, 
seemed, as they were borne to her ear on the fitful 
breeze, to be those of solemn and distant music 
proceeding from some part of the valley. Scarcely 
had she heard them, when all her former anxious 
hopes and fears awoke again within her; and 
rousing herself immediately she listened atten- 
tively. At first she was inclined to believe them 
to be a delusion of her own excited imagination, 
of whose lively and creative faculty she had lately 
experienced so many proofs. But in a short time, 
on moving in the direction from which the sounds 
jjjiroceeded, she became convinced of their reality, 
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and felt assured that some religious service was 
being performed at that moment, not far from the 
spot where she now stood. Leading, therefore, 
her palfrey by the bridle, she moved quickly for- 
wards in the direction indicated by the sound, 
expecting every instant to see in some remote 
comer of the valley, which had as yet escaped her 
search, the spire of some rustic chapel peeping 
above the niunerous trees which were scattered 
about; where she supposed would be assembled 
those from whom this sacred harmony proceeded, 
and from whom she hoped to obtain a guide, or at 
least some certain information, to direct her back 
to the road which she was so desirous of regaining. 
But her expectations were vain. No chapel, no 
Ijuman habitation, nor even the slightest trace of 
any living creature, could she discover. Yet still 
those mysterious strains increased, swelUng up, as 
it seemed, from all around, and giving the idea 
that every blade of grass and every leaf had become 
at the instant vocaL So that, had she been sud- 
denly set down upon the spot with her eyes closed, 
she would have expected on opening them to have 
found herself beneath the roof of some holy edi- 
fice and in presence of its priestly choir. 

Inexpressibly surprised, yet determined, if pos- 
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sible, to ascertain the place of concealment of these 
hidden musicians, she still proceeded onwards, 
searching beneath every shady cluster of trees, 
penetrating into every patch of biTishwood, and 
diving, as far as she was able, into every thicket, 
without any better success. All to the sight seemed 
lone and solitary, and completely deserted ; all to 
the ear filled with the music of unnumbered voices. 
More and more perplexed, she now stood still, and 
called out aloud, begging urgently for help, and 
endeavouring to make herself known as a traveller 
who had strayed from the road. But this also was 
of no avail ; no answer of any kind was returned. 
And entirely heedless of her supplicating cries, 
which she now repeated with increasing anxiety, 
this apparently uncharitable band of vocalists still 
continued their melodious occupation. She now 
began to despair, every endeavour having hitherto 
proved fruitless ; while at the same time a kind of 
nervous dread stole over her, lest her mind should 
be deranged, and her own disordered brain should 
have been the cause of this as well as of the other 
yet more painful delusion which had disturbed her 
so lately. 

Moving, however, still slowly forward, she saw 
at length before her a small woody hollow, on ap- 
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proaching which she became aware of an increased 
distinctness in the music. This circumstance some- 
what revived her hope of yet discovering some 
satisfactory solution of the mystery. She therefore 
renewed her search with redoubled vigour) and after 
some time she perceived at last a rough and nar- 
row path, almost overgrown with trees, and lead- 
ing directly down into the hollow ; but just as she 
began to descend it the sounds suddenly ceased, 
and all was perfectly silent. Notwithstanding this, 
Beatrice persevered in the path which she had 
taken, though proceeding slowly and with diffi- 
culty, as the way was not only steep, but extremely 
narrov7 and rough, so as to be almost impracticable 
for her horse ; who, had he not been accustomed to 
emulate in activity the mountain sheep amid the 
inaccessible crags which surrounded her ancestral 
castle of Brancecombe, would scarcely have suc- 
ceeded in following his mistress. At length, after 
some scrambling, the bottom of the valley was 
reached. Here, instead of some eccentric band of 
priests, whom the lady had expected to discover, 
who had chosen the wild secluded spot for the per- 
formance of their service, preferring the free air 
of wide-spread nature to the confined walls of a 
cloister, she found herself in a deserted burying- 
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ground, filled with ancient and half-defaced monu- 
ments, the greater part of which were overgrown 
with long rank grass, and showed everywhere signs 
of n^lect. The paths were covered with a thick 
carpet of wild flowers and moss ; the shrubs which 
once adorned it were rude and untrimmed ; the 
walls which once guarded it from intruding feet 
were broken down ; and the tall stone cross that 
had once stood in the midst, casting on all around 
its shadow of holiness and peace, was fallen to the 
earth ; while round it, clinging, as in the earUer 
ages of Christianity faith clung to the despised 
Church through contempt and shame, the verdant 
ivy had flung her slender arms, covering its grey 
sides with her rich and luxuriant foliage. The 
whole wore an indescribable air of dreary lone- 
liness, which could not fail to strike the eye 
of every beholder. Scarcely had Beatrice entered 
these desolate precincts, when a kind of super- 
stitious terror crept gradually into her breast, and 
filled her with an undefinable uneasiness. While 
at the same time her streaming dress, which since 
the storm had hung in heavy damp folds around 
her, but which the anxious state of her mind had 
hitherto prevented her perceiving, began to have 
its effect upon her frame, and her limbs felt chill 
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and stiff. Fortunately, however, she had been 
used, when she followed her father in his long 
hunting expeditions, to smile on many a tempest, 
and make light of many a hardship, that would 
have daunted a more delicately nurtured damsel ; 
while the tales of chivalry and romance which 
her youth had been spent in reading, and the 
solitary meditative life which she had hitherto led, 
had instilled into her a love of adventure which 
made her take a species of strange pleasure, like 
that of a child who listens to a ghost story, in her 
present singular and somewhat alarming condition. 
As she was thus standing, uncertain what course 
to pursue next, suddenly, as if produced by some 
magic power, that mysterious melody stole once 
more upon the ear, sounding nearer and more 
distinct than before, and seeming to rise from the 
tombs around, — so as to give the impression that 
their long silent occupants had waked again to 
life, and were performing the solemn requiems of 
which the neglect of the living had long deprived 
them. Beatrice now began to grow every moment 
more and more uncomfortable, not to say alarmed, 
and more and more certain that what she heard 
was produced by no mortal agency. And con- 
sidering that, at the period of which we treat, all 
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classes, from the highest to the lowest, had a strong 
belief in the supernatural, it is not to be wondered 
at that under such circumstances she arrived at 
such a conclusion. Her first impulse was to fly, 
but her limbs now trembling refused to perform 
their wonted oflSce, and she stood, as it were, rooted 
to the spot, surrounded by those ceaseless strains 
of unearthly music, which still continued sad and 
mournful, as though they were the distant echo 
from another world. 

But once again they have ceased, and for a 
moment there is a pause. And then a noise 
amongst the tombs is heard, as if their shrouded 
inhabitants were stirring in their narrow beds, all 
agitated at once by some ghostly impulse. And 
now the very stone on which she stands heaves 
beneath her feet, and she starts back in wild un- 
governable terror, hiding her face in her mantle, 
and calling on the virgin for protection. Then 
followed a moment of strange fearful expectation, 
the horror of which was increased by the roll of 
distant thunder that pealed upon the ear, and 
seemed to foretell another storm. And then, as 
it died away, Beatrice heard close at her side a 
deep sepulchral voice, which made her start and 
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tremble, like one who wakes from some unquiet 
dream. 

^^ WI^o art thou," it said, in slow and measured 
tones, ^^ that callest thus on dumb idols, wh^i even 
now is rolling above thy head the thunder of the 
Lord of Hosts, to warn thee of the judgment pre- 
paring for this evil generation ? " 

" And who art thou ? " replied Beatrice, forced 
to speak by her desperate situation, yet still sup- 
posing herself to be addressing a supernatural 
being, -:--*^ who art thou that comest thus from 
another world, rising to trouble men from the 
grave, where thou shouldst have rested till the 
last trump called thee to thy account ? " 

" I am no inhabitant of another world," rej^ed 
the voice in the same tones as before ; ^' I am still 
in the body, though in very deed my heart hath 
been long buried to this earth and its vanities." 

'^ In the name of heaven, then," cried the terri- 
fied girl, still trembling and hiding her fa(» in her 
mantle, "tell me from whence thou art; and 
wherefore, if thou art still in the mortal body, 
thou choosest thy abode amongst these silent 
dwellings of the dead ? " 

^' I am one who will not harm thee, lady," was 
the reply, in somewhat milder accents than before ; 
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^and one whom thou needst not fear to look 
upcm* More concerning me it were^ perchance, 
bdter neither for thee to hear nor for me to tell. 
Sat uncover thine eyes : I wear no monstrous or 
unnatural shape of goblin or of demon ; and say 
what hath brought one of thy weak sex into this 
remote solitude thus unguarded and alone ? " 

Thus encouraged, Beatrice withdrew the cover- 
ing which concealed her coimtenance, and looked 
timidly towards her companion. The form which 
now met her eyes, was, in truth, one far more 
calculated to inspire trust than fear. It was that 
of an old man of majestic s^pearance, attired in 
an ample robe of grey doth, such as was worn at 
the period by many orders amongst the clergy. 
A h>ng white beard flowed over his breast ; his 
head, entirely uncovered, left his face and its 
expression completely exposed to the inquiring 
glance of her who now gazed intently upon him. 
His features were strongly mai*ked, sharp and 
careworn, and had stamped upon them the evi- 
dent traces of a life spent in exertions both of 
body and mind. His brow bore upon it the im- 
press of deep thought, and round his moutli 
were visible the strong lines indicative of anxiety, 
at least, if not of sadness, not unmixed with 
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sternness, while in his large, clear blue eye there 
gleamed a subdued fire, which told of a haughty 
and imperious spirit now chastened and overcome. 
But when he was agitated with any violent emo- 
tion, that half-concealed light would burst forth, 
kindling his whole countenance, and giving it an 
indescribable expression of dignity and conscious 
superiority. As Beatrice gazed upon this vene- 
rable personage, her terror began gradually to 
diminish, and in a short time she had conquered 
it sufficiently to address him, and to inform him 
of the circumstances which had brought her to 
the place, ending with a petition that he would 
give her directions which might guide her back 
again to the road she was so desirous of regaining. 
When she had finished speaking, the old man laid 
his hand upon her shoulder, and looked for some 
moments steadily and attentively into her face, 
like one striving to read a page of some difficult 
and but half comprehended language. At length 
he said, as one commenting upon what he 
has been reading, " There is innocence writ upon 
that open brow, there is truth in the clear depths 
of those eyes, and on that lip sit gentleness and 
firmness happily blended. Or I am mistaken, or 
this is no vulgar metal." 
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Then, as if satisfied with his interpretation, he 
withdrew his eyes from her face, and continued, 
" Thou art young, my daughter, and canst as yet 
know but little of the evil ways of the world ; thou 
art not yet intoxicated, like the rest of thy sex, 
with the vain incense of senseless adulation. Some- 
thing tells me that thou wert sent hither that 
thou mightest be saved ; for what, save the hand 
of providence, could have guided the flying feet 
of thy horse in safety down those narrow and 
dangerous paths, the very entrance of which is a 
secret in a few chosen and trusted breasts ?" 

" No doubt," replied Beatrice, who was some- 
what at a loss how to understand this speech, " it 
is to the arm of heaven that I owe this day my 
preservation; but what are those dangers with 
which you deem I am threatened ? If they are 
but the flattering words of men, know that I 
esteem them far too lightly even to fear them." 

*' Unnumbered are the perils which beset thy 
path, but the pure faith that I will teach thee 
shall be a sufficient protection against them all." 

" And what purer faith," said Beatrice in sur- 
prise, '' canst thou teach me than that of our 
own Holy Church ? " 

" Oh, Heaven," exclaimed the old man passion- 
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atelj^ ^^how long shall this deception last! But 
I forget," he proceeded, after a moment's pause;, 
in a somewhat gentler tone, ^^I forget that I was 
once as thou art ; I forget that thy eyes, darkened 
with the veil of superstition and prejudice, discern 
not that the hour is coming, and though it tany, 
yet shall it come not less surely, when that 
church which thou callest holy shall be forced to 
cleanse herself from the impurities with which 
she is dej&led, or be hurled from the seat whereon 
the folly of mankind has placed her." 

What," cried Beatrice somewhat indignantly, 

you, an old man and a priest, speak thus ! " 

** Yes," he replied calmly ; " such are my words, 

and to speak such boldly I consider to be the 

highest glory of my age. But come with me, and 

thou shall hear these truths from other lips besides 






mine." 



** I pray thee," said the maiden, who now b^an 
once more to feel somewhat disturbed at the 
singular opinions expressed by her companion, 
" do not detain me longer ; either grant me the 
information which I desire, or permit me to 
depart. The day is far advanced, and perhaps 
even now my father mourns the loss of his only 
child." 
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^^Nay," replied the old man, **I will but delay 
thee till yonder cloud," and as he spoke he pointed 
to the sky, which indeed seemed darkening for 
another storm, ^^has passed away. Then shalt 
thou return in safety to thy friends. Fear nothing, 
therefore, put trust in me." 

So saying he stooped down, and raised the large 
flat stx>ne of the tomb which lay at their feet, the 
very one the sudden and unaccoimtable motion 
of which had caused Beatrice so much alarm. As 
soon as he had removed it, a small trap-door 
became visible in the earth, which, flying open at 
the touch of some secret spring, revealed a narrow 
dark flight of steps. He then gave three shrill 
and prolonged whistles, stopping for a short in- 
terval between each. After a few moments a 
glimmer of light was seen in the distance far 
down tiie stairs. This by degrees grew brighter, 
and at length a tall figure completely enveloped 
in a large black cloak, so as to entirely conceal 
the features, and bearing a branch of burning 
pine wood by way of torch, issued from the 
opening, and stood beside them. Between this 
piysterious personage and her companion there 
ensued a short dialogue in whispers, of which she 
could not distinguish a word; but it seemed to 
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her from their gestures, and the now and then 
slightly raised tones of their voices, that her aged 
friend was urging some proposition to which he 
of the black mantle did not entirely agree ; while 
at the same time she thought she could observe 
that the latter, though combating the opinion of 
the former, yet behaved with a deference of 
manner which gave the idea of an inferior 
addressing some one of superior rank. The last 
words, however, of their conversation, spoken 
by the old man, happened to reach her ear. 
" Therefore trust in me this once, Brother 
Simeon," he said, " as thou hast often done before ; 
when did I ever give thee a piece of gold which, 
tried in the fire, turned out brass ? " 

Then speaking aloud, andpointing to the pal- 
frey, he continued : '^ Hold the horse till we come 
again, and warn us of any approach." As he said 
these words, he took the torch from his hand, and 
bfegan to descend the stairs, motioning to Beatrice 
to follow, who somewhat reluctantly obeyed. The 
staircase, if that be a fitting term to apply to it, 
was extremely narrow and rude, and when they 
had proceeded a little distance exceedingly dark ; 
in some places the steps were completely broken 
away, while in others, blocks of stone, carried there 
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first of all to repair the defect, instead of being so 
employed, were left lying across the way so as 
almost to stop up the passage. It therefore re- 
quired the greatest care on the part of Beatrice to 
enable her to follow in safety the rapid steps of 
her guide, who evidently was far too well accus- 
tomed to the place to consider the inconvenience 
that those difficulties, which use had taught him 
scarcely to notice, might cause a stranger. But 
fortunately this perilous descent did not last long, 
and in a short time they arrived at its tormina- 
tion. They then found themselves in a vast 
gloomy vault which seemed completely intermin- 
able to the eyes of Beatrice as she sought to pene- 
trate the darkness. Soon, however, she perceived 
a bright light, which she discovered, on approach- 
ing nearer, to be produced by a large number of 
pine torches, similar to that which her conductor 
bore in his hand ; these were fixed in rows in the 
recumbent trunks of two large trees cut into rude 
sconces for their reception. By the aid of this 
light she was enabled to distinguish some thirty 
or forty darkly draped figures standing singly or 
in groups, apparently engaged in conversation. 
Scattered about were a number of rough blocks of 
wood, which probably served as seats ; while on 
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one side, rendered more ghastly by the glare which 
the torches cast upon them^ she beheld with an 
involuntary shudder a large heap of whitened 
bones and grinning skulls, which showed with 
sufficient deamess for what purpose this dismal 
subterranean abode had been originally employed* 
As the old man and his fair companion entered, 
a low* murmur of surprise ran through the little 
assembly ; but the former, motioning Beatrice to 
take one of the rude seats before noticed, moved 
forwards amongst them, aud speaking a few low 
words in turn to each of those present, soon 
quieted their temporary agitation. As Beatrice 
gazed on the strange scene, a ray of light suddenly 
flashed across her mind, making plain the mjsb&cy 
which had so long baffled her conjectures. For 
she now became convinced that she saw before her 
the authors of those strains of music, the origin of 
which she had so vainly sought, and also of those 
sounds, which, coming, as she supposed from the 
tombs around, had so much startled her. Her 
mind was thus set at ^ase upon one point which 
perplexed it, but another uncertainty now began 
to disturb her, namely that wh she felt con- 
cerning the character of those with whom she 
found herself involuntarily associated, and who. 
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both OD account of the peculiar and in her ears 
very unorthodox notions expressed by one appar- 
ently in authority amongst them, and also from 
the extreme secrecy observable in all their pro- 
ceedings, seemed but too justly to warrant doubt 
and suspicion. Yet, in spite of these considerar 
tions, her interest and curiosity were both excited, 
and though she could not but fear somewhat its 
issue^ her fancy nevertheless was well pleased with 
the adventure. 

She was, however, soon roused from her reflec- 
tiona by him who had chiefly contributed to lead 
hec into her present singular position. 

'* Arise, my daughter," he said, laying his hand 
lightly upon her arm, "and look around thee, 
and tell me what thou thinkest it is that has 
brought those hither whom thou seest assembled 
here. Was it the hope of pleasure or of gain ; 
or was it to plot some dark crime, too black to 
be even breathed in the pure air and light of 
day?" 

^ I know not," replied Beatrice, beginning now 
to hope for some explanation; "but I should 
deem, rather than any of these, the motive which 
led them here was some mistaken idea of right, 
some ill-directed yet sincere enthusiasm." 
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"Use not such expressions," interrupted the 
old man somewhat sternly, " in speaking of that 
of which thou knowest not as yet the meaning. 
Dost thou think that any vain, fanatical dream 
could induce men, and even women, for thou art 
not the first of thy sex who hast entered here " 
(and as he spoke he pointed towards three or 
four closely veiled female figures, which Beatrice 
had hitherto failed to notice), ^' to face dangers 
of which thou canst form no notion, and to leave 
their peaceful and happy homes to come to this 
place, which to any other would seem the abode 
of darkness and death, but which to their eyes 
shines with a light far brighter than that of the 
noonday sun." 

'*And from whence comes that light?" de- 
manded the maiden, moved, and half convinced 
by the earnestness of his manner. 

"From hence," he replied, solemnly drawing 
from beneath his girdle a small clasped volume, 
and having opened it reverently, he began, while 
all those present crowded eagerly towards and 
around him, to read one of the most touching 
portions of that wonderful history, the effect of 
whose inspired but simple language, when heard 
for the first time, we who can remember it from 
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the earliest days of childhood, can but half realise, 
and which could not Ml to produce on the mind 
of Beatrice, who had hitherto only known it 
through the medium of some highly-gilded priestly 
legend, a strong and lasting impression, together 
with a deep longing to learn more of its as yet 
imdreamt of treasures; such as those may be 
supposed to feel who, having never seen the ocean, 
are eager to behold it, as they listen to its distant 
roar. As soon as he had ceased reading, a short 
but impressive silence ensued, broken at length 
by the old man, who, turning to Beatrice, said, 
** Tell me, my daughter, dost thou still deem us a 
party of visionary enthusiasts, the followers of 
an unsubstantial phantom, which we fondly but 
vainly believe to be the form of divine unchang- 
ing truth ? And dost thou still hold that church 
infallible which denies this book to her children ? " 
These questions considerably embarrassed Bea- 
trice, for though the impression made upon her 
was both deep and lively, yet she was not pre- 
pared immediately to renounce her trust in that 
to which she had been taught from her earliest 
youth to cling for support and protection. She 
was, therefore, silent, doubtful what reply she 
ought to make, and searching anxiously in her 
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mind for some answer whi<^ might o£Eend neitiier 
him with whom she conversed nor her own un- 
certain consciaice. From this difficulty she was, 
however, soon relieved by her companion, who 
seining to guess from her face what was passmg 
in her mind, continued after a short pause, '^ I 
perceive that thou art not yet fully convinced. 
Thine eyes partially behold the light, but thou 
canst not bear to tear suddenly away the veil 
which has so long shaded them. Well, let it be 
so for a while. A too ready disposition to change 

would bespeak but I will not press thee further, 

nor will I detain thee longer, save to require of 
thee a solemn promise that thou wilt reveal to 
no one what thou hast seen in this place." 

*^ Thanks, father, for thy forbearance. Be as- 
sured that I will ever hold it and all that I have 
this day heard in remembrance," replied the 
maiden ; " and gratefully and willingly do I pledge 
myself, by all our dearest hopes in this world and 
in the next, to keep thy injunctions of secrecy." 

*^ Then now mayest thou depart in peace ; and 
may heaven bless thee and complete the good 
work which is begun in thee ! " 

So saying, he moved towards the entrance, and 
having bestowed a parting benediction on the^ 
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dispersing assembly, the members of which now 
began to vamsh eUently up the narrow staircase, 
he ascended it himself, followed by Beatrice, who, 
once more remounting her palfrey, with him of 
the black mantle for her guide, recommenced 
again her long interrupted journey. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE HOSTELRY. 

" And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground." 

II Penseroso, 

The first of the Baron's retainers to recover from 
the confusion into which they had been thrown 
was old Allan. Having hastily told one of the 
men-at-arms to ride forward and tell the Baron 
what had happened, he turned his horse's head 
into the wood, as near as he could judge, in the 
same direction as that taken by the Lady Beatrice. 
For some little way he was able to follow her 
course by the marks of her horse's feet, but as the 
brushwood and gorse that formed the undergrowth 
of the forest became more close and tangled, the 
tracks became less and less distinct, till at length 
Allan was obliged to pull up completely perplexed, 
and at a loss in which direction to continue his 
search. Under the hopes that the Lady Beatrice 
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might be within hearing, he shouted two or three 
times as loud as he could, but the only answer he 
got was that of the rolling thunder^ or some dis- 
tant echo ; once^ and once only^ he thought his 
shout was returned, but then the cry was so wild 
and distant that he could not determine whether 
it was that of a human being, or from what direc- 
tion it came. He however again resumed his 
course, proceeding deeper into the wood, and when 
he had advanced some distance, again stopped and 
shouted, and once again thought he heard amid 
the rushing sound of the storm the same wild cry, 
only this time more piercing and distinct. He 
still kept advancing, stopping and shouting at 
intervals, when suddenly, after a flash so vivid as 
to render him nearly blind, followed by a peal so 
close as to make his steed drop his head and stand 
trembling imder him, mixing with the crash of the 
thunderclap, and seemingly, like it, just over his 
head, that cry, or rather yell, burst forth with a 
piercing shrillness, whilst to his dazzled eyes a 
hideously grotesque form seemed to dash itself 
jfrom the spreading branch of a large oak that 
stood close to him, and as it touched the earth 
with one bound to rush into a deep thicket, where 
it disappeared. Old Allan's first impulse was to 
VOL. I. G 
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turn his horse and fly from the spot, but the terri- 
fied animal refused to move. The armourer, 
therefore, commenced devoutly crossing both him- 
self and his steed, which he thought was bound 
to the earth by some spell, and repeating over 
him prayers which he had learnt as charms against 
evil spirits, for he doubted not that the form he 
had seen was one of those malicious goblins who 
he had heard rode upon the thunderbolt and light- 
ning-flash, and never appeared to mortals except 
to work them mischief. At length he prevailed 
upon his horse to proceed, and again commenced 
thi'eading his way through the forest, not without 
casting many an anxious look around, and fearing 
every moment lest he should again hear that 
unearthly cry, or see that horrible distorted 
form. 

In the meantime the Baron, having been in- 
formed of what had happened by the man-at-arms 
whom Allan had despatched after him, rode 
quickly back to the scene of the accident. Shortly 
inquiring of Hubert, whom he found still occu- 
pied][with the fainting Hebe, which direction the 
steed of the Lady Beatrice had appeared to take, 
he turned into the wood, and soon struck upon a 
wild path which led by rude zigzags towards the 
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bottom of the valley. He had not proceeded far 
before he met with a party of woodcutters, who, 
with their sheepskin coats wrapped closely romid 
them to protect them from the storm, and their 
axes slung across their shoulders, were hastening 
along, driving before them some heavily laden 
asses ; but he could get no certain intelligence 
from them of his daughter. Some of them, indeed, 
said they had heard distant cries, though they 
could not tell what direction they came from. 
'^But," added another, an old man with a long 
white beard, *^I wot full well that those cries we 
heard were nothing of this earth ; it is not the 
first time that these old ears of mine have heard 
the stormnsprite." 

Leaving these the Baron again proceeded on his 
road. On reaching the bottom of the valley he 
found a small stream, by the side of which, some- 
times winding among bushes and trees, sometimes 
over strips of soft, swampy grass, ran an ill-defined 
path. He was not long in discovering on this 
fresh hoof-prints leading up the stream, and much 
relieved by the sight, pushed on as fast as the 
path would permit him in the same direction. 
He had advanced but a little distance when, on 
emerging fi'om the wood on one of the open 
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meadow lands, he saw a mounted figure in front, 

but was rather disappointed on discovering that it 

was that of a man ; at the same moment his horse 

neighed, as if it recognised a friend, which made 

the rider in front halt and turn round, discovering to 

the Baron the features of the armourer, who, as may 

be supposed, was not a little relieved at the thought 

of having a companion. As neither had been able 

to come upon traces of the maiden's palfrey, 

they consulted together upon the best mode of 

continuing the search. The Baron advised that 

they should separate, and take each a dififerent 

direction ; a proposition to which old Allan raised 

many objections. 

" We are in a wild wood, and in a wild part of 
the country, my good master; and Father Laurence 
told me last night that these parts are infested by 
roving bands of men who have been outlawed; 
and should you meet with such, perhaps your rich 
armour and steed might prove too great a tempta- 
tion ; and then two swords are better than one. 

And there are other besides mortal " 

But here Allan checked himself, being fearful 
of offending the supernatural being he had seen, 
if he should speak of him in his own domain. 
'^ Besides mortal ?" replied the Baron, somewhat 
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angrily ; ^* why, what fool's fency hast thou got 
into thine old head now, Allan? " 

But here their further conference was broken 
off by the sudden appearance of the Lady Beatrice, 
who, approaching slowly over the soft turf, had 
been unperceived till she was close to them. Im- 
mediately on their coming in sight, her guide, 
having pressed his finger on his lips in token of 
the silence she should observe, waved his hand in 
adieu, and turned into the neighbouring thicket. 

Great was the Baron's joy at thus having his 
daughter returned to him unscathed. As the day 
was fast closing, the sun having long ceased to be 
visible in that deep valley, they lost no time in 
regaining the tegular road. Beatrice briefly re- 
lated her adventure, taking care, however, to be 
silent about anything that could have betrayed 
her new friends, and, as her father's principal 
anxiety now was to collect his scattered retainers 
and reach Eedstun before nightfall, she escaped 
all questioning on the subject. Every now and 
then as they wound up through the wood, old 
Allan stopped to sound a small bugle as a signal 
to the others who might be employed in the search, 
the echo of its shrill blast being taken up by the 
many glens and combes which ran up from the 
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valley ; whilst ever and anon sounds so unwonted, 
for no hunting parties ever penetrated those deep 
woods, would be answered, either by the scream of 
an eagle from among the bare rocky peaks in. 
which the hills on the further side of the valley 
terminated, or by the long low howl of a wolf 
from his lair deep in the forest. On reaching the 
main road the Baron, setting his cavalcade in order, 
pushed forward with all possible despatch. Hubert 
had of course long before succeeded in restoring 
Hebe ; indeed, he always found that the simple 
restorative of a few kisses soon brought back an 
extra stock of roses to his mistress's cheeks, and 
offcen something more than the suspended anima- 
tion to her hands. 

After riding for some time as fast as the bad- 
ness of the road would permit, they at length 
emerged upon the top of a mountain range, up 
which they had gradually wound, at first among 
fine old forest trees, which by degrees grew smal- 
ler and more stunted, till they dwindled down to 
copsewood, while it in its turn had given way to 
long heather and gorse, through which every here 
and there peeped huge boulders of grey stone. 
Had not Beatrice's mind been too much taken up 
with her late adventure, she would probably have 
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prayed for a few minutes' halt, to have enjoyed the 
beautiful prospect which these heights commanded. 
In fronts intersected by many a deep combe, the 
high ground ran down in gentle wooded undida- 
tions to a narrow but rich yaUey, on the further 
aide of which extended a range of hills, not so high, 
but figup steeper than that which they were de- 
scending. So precipitous, indeed, was it, that the 
oaks whidi grew on its side seemed to have diffi- 
culty in finding a footing, and might have been 
compared to an army of giants scaling some 
Titanic fortress ; while here and there a deep cleft 
in the rock, or the channel of some winter torrent, 
quite bare of all vegetation, were like gaps made 
in their ranks by a hostile artillery. At the 
extremity of this range, and separated from it by 
a low undulation, rose a round wooded hill sur- 
mounted by an old grey watch-tower; whilst in a 
hollow between the two nestled the convent and 
littie straggling town of Eedstun. Overlooking all, * 
on an eminence which formed the eastern point of 
the range which the party were descending, stood 
Bedstun Castle, which, with its strong fortifications 
and battiemented turrets, appeared like a strong 
man armed, — ^the guardian of that rich and lovely 
valley, and the protector of the little town that 
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lay 80 peacefully at its feet. The bottom of the 
valley opened to the sea, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a belt of green salt marsh, or rather 
swamp^ which^ running west along the sea-line for 
alittle more than a mile, was terminated at a point 
where the coast makes a slight bend to the south- 
ward by a bluff headland, at the foot of which lay 
a small fishing hamleL On looking back towards 
the south-west the eye wandered over wooded 
glens and valleys, or a succession of heath-clad 
ridges, to the heights of Dunkery and wild outlines 
of Exemoor, and still further on again to some of 
the loftiest peaks of the forest of Dartmoor. But 
the twiUght is fast deepening, and there are some 
six miles still left to traverse along that winding, 
stony road. So *^ forward *' is stiU the word, forward 
over the brown heather, forward through the low 
copsewood, forward amid the tall forest trees, 
whose overhanging boughs, as they arch above 
* their heads, nearly shut out what little daylight is 
left, and whose trunks and branches assume in 
the uncertain light a grotesque variety of form; 
forward across the deeper pasture of the valley and 
its enriching stream, till at last the cavalcade be- 
gan to clatter along the little street of the town. 
And now there is a halt, and the Baron and his 
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daughter, with Hebe and old Allan^ separate from 
the rest of the party and turn up the narrow 
causeway that leads to the convent, which stood a 
little apart. On arriving at the convent gate a 
summons from Allan soon brought out the portress, 
who, after a close scrutiny, and having satisfied her- 
self that the party was that which she expected, 
opened the gate, and Beatrice and Hebe were 
admitted within the hallowed precincts. Sister 
Ursula., for that was the name of the portress, a mm 
of some fifty years' standing, took especial care to 
conceal herself behind the gate as she opened it, 
though the dusk of evening and her thick veil 
would have sufficiently shut out any prying glance ; 
but the fair sex were then as now most anxious to 
hide their charms when they have the fewest to 
display. Beatrice was too much tired to exchange 
many words with Sister Ursula, and hearing that 
the Abbess and the rest of the sisterhood were 
engaged in saying especial masses for the soul of 
one of the order who had recently died, she with 
Hebe, after partaking of some refreshment, retired 
for the night to the apartments allotted to them. 
It was some time before the Baron and his re- 
tainers were comfortably settled in the " Portcullis," 
for so the hostelry at Eedstun was called. Much 
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did the landlord, a short £sit little man, fuss aild 
fume ; and much did his partner, the very opposite 
to her mate both in disposition and person, scold 
and abuse, before the Baron and his retainers were 
fiairly housed and fed. The Portcullis could only 
boast one state apartment, which was devoted to the 
Baron, and one common sleeping room, which had 
already been taken possession of by a minstrel, 
two mendicant friars, and three travelling mer- 
chants. The men-at-arms, however, found accom- 
modation for the night in the lofts and out-houses, 
which mine host had provided with dried fern and 
straw — some sleeping in the stables behind the 
horses. 

As Allan and Hubert were about to retire, they 
were accosted by the landlord, who, laying his hand 
on Allan's shoulder, said: 

'^Come, come, old comrade, Allan Buckram 
must not come to the Portcullis without drinking 
healths with his old friend Giles Jolly in a cup of 
the best, so come along with me ; and," he added, 
glancing at Hubert, who gave evident signs of a 
wish to be included in the invitation, ** let thy 
yoimg friend come along with thee, if he will." 

But here another voice in a shrill key interposed. 

" No, no, no healths in a cup of the best for 
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thee to-night, good man. It is always either a 
health with this old friend, or a stirrup-cup with 
that; atid always in a cup of the best, too ; and so 
there are empty barrels enough in the cellar, but 
the only reckoning I can ever find is that Master 
Giles Jolly is a good fellow, and keeps a capital 
stoup of wine, and is ever ready to share it with 
his friends ; but if Dame Jolly wants a new coif 
or a piece of silk, then Grileis Jolly is a poor man 
and half ruined, and so on. No, no, no cup of 
the best for thee to-night, unless thou countest 
the contents of the water-jug as such. Gto to 
bed like a decent man and dream about it if 
thou wilt; for as thou never seemest to think 
of aught else in the day, I wot full well thou 
dreamest of it all night too. And then it must 
always needs be a cup of the best too," reiterated 
the angry dame, **as if, forsooth, thy stomach 
wanted pampering. Why, one would have thought 
that common liquor should suffice such an un- 
righteous guzdepot as thou art. No, no, no cup 
of the l)est for thee to-night." And here she 
ended by triumphantly shaking the cellar keys 
in the air. 

Giles Jolly, at the sound of his partner's voice, 
had first started like a frightened horse, then 
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groaned, and finally clapping a hand on each ear 
had stood looking very like a truant schoolboy 
who unexpectedly meets his preceptor. As soon, 
however, as the tirade had ended, he slowly with- 
drew first one hand and then the other, and 
knowing from old experience that there was only 
one way of proceeding, he said in a submissive 
voice, 

" It was only one cup I wanted to have with 
my old friend Allan Buckram, for it is many a 
long year since we met ; and besides, who knows, if 
my wits be sharpened with good wine, whether I 
may not be able to strike a bargain to-morrow 
morning with the merchant who sleeps yonder for 
the headgear thou didst so much admire ? " 

"Well, well," rejoined his partner, on whom 
the proposal had evidently had the desired efifect, 
" if Master Allan Buckram is such an old friend 
as thou sayest, I don't mind himiouring thee for 



once." 



« 



Then give me the keys, my relenting angel," 
said Giles, " and I'll promise not to forget the 
headgear." 

" No, no," said she, drawing back, " the agree- 
ment stands thus ; I will go and fetch a stoup of 



wine '" 
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" The best," interposed Giles. 

" On condition," continued the lady, ** that thou 
to-morrow morning dost pay down to Master Chig- 
well, the travelling m^chant, the sum he demands 
for the headgear; and FU just keep the keys as a 
pledge that thou performest thy part of the agree- 
ment. Besides, if I trust thee with them, perhaps 
I may find thee as I did last Candlemas, with the 
contents of the wine-cask flooding the cellar floor, 
and thou lying in the midst on the fragments of 
the broken flagon and "the torch, which, thanks to 
the Vii'gin, thy fat carcase had extinguished." 

To this Giles Jolly made no reply ; but seeing 
that he had been outwitted, was ^obliged to submit 
with as good a grace as he could. So he silently 
led the way into his sanctum, a small wooden 
hutch partitioned ofif from the public room of the 
establishment, from a hole in which he was accus- 
tomed to observe at his leisure, without being 
observed himself, all that went on among his cus- 
tomers. Here they were soon joined by his wife 
with the promised stoup of wine, who, setting it 
down, withdrew with the remark that "Giles 
might thank his wife that for one night, at least, 
he would have to go sober to bed." 

At first the conversation was carried on entirely 
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between Allan and Griles, who were busy asking 
and recounting the events which had happened 
since their last meeting, some ten years before. 

"And how goes it with Eedstun Castle and its 
inhabitants ? " asked Allan. 

^^Why, since Sir Bichard has been away at 
Court it has been much like Pandemonium without 
the devils in it, but now Sir Kichard has returned, 
I wot full well it will soon be peopled again, 
though, to give him his due, he certainly prefers 
to have his Pandemonium peopled with those evil 
spirits that take the form of angels of light. But 
tell me, worthy armourer, didst thou not say that 
thou hadst come this morning from Bralynch? 
How fares it with the jolly monks there ? I have 
passed many a jovial hour with some of the 
brotherhood." 

** They have as merry and hospitable members 
among them now as thou couldst wish," said 
Allan ; " and by the same token, one of them said 
that thou couldst tell us a legend about a certain 
Phantom Abbot." 

" Ay, that can I," replied Giles ; " for I have 
heard old Father Muddlemass, the convent priest, 
who died some twenty years since at the advanced 
age of fourscore and five, tell it so often to the 
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guests in this inn of a winter evening (the good 
man always said telling legends was dry work, 
and drank two full measures of canary before be 
bad finisbed at tbe expense of bis bearers)^ tbat I 
learnt it by beart; and as be was an inbabitant of 
Bralyncb at tbe time, and in some sort mixed up 
witb it, bis version must needs be tbe true one. 
So, an tbou wilt, bere goes, as far as I can in tbe 
words of tbe wortby fatber." 

Giles Jolly tben cleared bis throat, and after a 
preliminary pull at the flagon thus began : 

"THE TALE OF THE PHANTOM ABBOT. 

"At the time of which I am speaking, the supe- 
rior of the Bralyncb Monastery was Abbot Asdral. 
There was not a single inmate of the monastery 
who knew where he had spent bis early years, or 
from whence be came ; only his dark olive com- 
plexion and slightly foreign accent proclaimed 
that England was not the land of bis birth. He 
was in appearance tall and thin, witb deep sunken 
cheeks, and a pair of deep-set and piercing black 
eyes. In his manners he was moody and reserved, 
holding but little intercourse with the other in- 
mates of the house, and spending the greatest 
part of his time shut up in his own cell. The 
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only person who had free access to him was the 
Lord of Forest Keep, who was then that Sir Hugh 
who brought back from abroad those four richly- 
carved marble columns which you may remember 
support the panoply over the altar in the chapel, 
and who was at that period an old man of four- 
score years. 

" So things went on for the space of two years, 
when, one night towards the latter end of autumn, 
an occurrence took place which at first caused no 
small stir in the monastery. The evening had set 
in dark and gloomy, and we could not help ob- 
serving to one another, as we met for evening 
prayer, that there were evident signs of a coming 
storm. Nor was it long before the wind began to 
rise from the south-west in fitful gusts, that first 
died away along the valley in low wails, which 
became more frequent, till they ended in one loud, 
steady roar. And at the same time the rain came 
sweeping down from the high moorlands. We 
could soon hear the Exe begin to roar also, as his 
waters were increased by the rain ; and every now 
and then a crash told us that, in the adjoining 
wood, some stately tree had yielded to the storm. 

" It is the custom at Bralynch, that the youngest 
member of the brotherhood shall act as porter ; 
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and as such was then my lot, I occupied the little 
room which is over the entrance gateway. 

" It was when the storm was at its highest that I 
heard a loud cry from without, and, on looking 
forth, I could see a figure wrapped in a cloak, who 
made a hurried gesture to me to admit him. 
Upon my imbarring the door he pushed in with- 
out speaking a word. I conducted him into the 
hall appropriated to purposes of hospitality, and 
commenced lighting the large logs which always 
lay there. In the meantime the stranger, without 
speaking a word or removing his cloak, stood 
apparently watching me; and it was not until 
the broad blaze of the fire was thrown upon his 
figure that I became aware of his having some- 
thing concealed beneath his cloak. 

** After some time he approached the fire, and, 
laying his burden down before it, proceeded to draw 
it firom the covering in which it was wrapped, and 
disclosed to my wondering eyes a beautiful boy of 
apparently eight or ten years old, with pale 
delicate features, and a profusion of long golden 
hair. In doing this his cloak, which he had kept 
muffled round his face, partially fell back, so that 
I could see his features, which were long and 
thin, with a somewhat sinister expression. As 
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he bent over the child^ he seemed to smile, showing 
aj3 he did so a row of long, white, fimg-like teeth; 
and I could not help fancying that I saw before 
me a personification of the picture that hangs in 
the chapel, where St. Agatha is represented as 
asleep, with an evil spirit looking at her, and 
gnashing his teeth because he has no power to 
work her harm. At length he raised himself, and, 
without removing his streaming cloak, sat down 
at the table, on which I had in the meantime 
placed some food and wine. Sparingly he ate 
and drank; and all this while the child appeared 
to lie in a deep, calm sleep ; which I doubt not 
now was the effect of some drug. Having finished 
his repast the stranger arose, again approached 
the child, and muttered over him something 
which seemed like a prayer ; then hastily drawing 
his cloak around him he strode out of the apart- 
ment. I stayed for a moment to draw the sleeping 
child a little further back from the burning logs, 
and then hastened after him ; but I was only just 
in time to see him, as I entered on the open yard, 
pass through the outer door whidi I had forgotten 
to dose, and which he swung heavily behind 
him* 

'^The storm was still raging, and the night was 
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impenetrably dark, so that to have attempted to 
follow him would have been useless, even had I 
felt so inclined ; though, to tell the truth, there 
was something about him which did not make 
me desirous in any way to thwart him. I returned, 
therefore, to the child, which I found still sleeping; 
and, thinking it a pity to awaken him out of his 
peaceful slumbers, I carried him into one of the 
adjoining dormitories, and then sat down before 
the fire waiting till he should awake. But as the 
storm began to subside, I gradually became 
drowsy, and after in vain trying to shake off the 
feeling, fell asleep, nor did I awake until day- 
Kght. 

'*My first care was to look to my charge. He 
was still asleep, and apparently had not moved. 
The bell soon rang for matins, and I could see the 
other monks hastening to the chapel. I watched 
till I saw the Abbot make his appearance, when 
I hastened out, and told him what had happened. 
He appeared by no means so surprised as I ex- 
pected, but told me to return and watch by the 
child, and on no account to suffer him to go be- 
yond the walls if he awoke ; adding, that he would 
himself come as soon as matins were over. I had 
not returned many minutes when the boy, after 
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one or two low moans, awoke, and at first stared 
wildly about him : then fixing his eyes upon me 
said something in a language which I did not un- 
derstand. He then rose and ran into the outer 
apartment, which he searched anxiously with his 
eyes, and then again turned his inquiring look 
upon me. I asked him whether he wanted food, 
but he evidently did not understand me, and com- 
menced walking round the room and looking into 
all the dormitories that opened on the large eat- 
ing apartment. At length he was making his way 
towards the door that opened into the court, but 
I interposed ; upon this his features, which were 
regular and beautiful, giving him with the long 
locks of golden hair almost a feminine appearance, 
assumed a look of fiendish malignity and passion, 
as drawing a short dagger from his breast he sprang 
at me. I caught him by the arm, and soon got the 
dagger from his grasp, upon which he stamped 
two or three times, and then turning round went 
back into the dormitory, threw himself on his bed, 
and covering his face with his hands commenced 
a low moaning sound. 

" Before long the Abbot came in ; he went up to 
the boy, and addressed him in that strange language. 
No sooner did he hear the sound than hia moans 
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ceased^ and he withdrew his hands from his face. 
As the Abbot went on, his features assumed a 
calmer expression ; and he at length arose, appa- 
ently quite satisfied, and partook of some refresh- 
ment. The Abbot waited till he had finished, and 
then took him away with him to his own apart- 
ments. Various were the surmises among us to ac- 
count for this strange incident, but ignorance of his 
language prevented our gaining any information 
from the boy himself; and though one or two of 
us tried to elicit something from the Abbot, he 
always abruptly broke off any inquiries on the 
subject. The winter passed away and summer 
came, and Hafez, for so the boy was called, was still 
with us. We saw but little of him, as he spent 
the most of his time with the Abbot, who led a 
more secluded life than ever, never allowing any- 
body but Hafez to enter his apartments. But one 
thing struck us all, which was that Hafez never 
attended any of our religious services. On one 
occasion I was alone in the chapel when I heard 
a light timid step enter; I looked up and saw 
Hafez, who was standing a few paces from the 
door, casting a half curious, half frightened look 
around him ; he did not observe me, as I was quite 
concealed behind a recumbent statue of one of 
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the Lords of Forest Keep. I remained quiet, and 
watched him with some curiosity* 

'* After looking round for a few minutes^ as if to 
satisfv^ himself that there was no one in the 
chapel, he advanced, with a step quick and 
stealthy as a leopard's, to the high altar, where 
himg an allegorical painting of the triumph of 

s 

the cross over the crescent, a work which had 
been executed with great skill, and brought back 
by one of the De Sulacs from the Crusades. 
After contemplating it for some time, his face 
gradually assumed that fiendish expression which 
I had once before noticed on the night of his 
first arrival ; he muttered some indistinct words, 
and then tutning away, left the chapel in the 
same stealthy and hurried manner as he had 
entered it. I said nothing about this at the time, 
for I knew not what harm I might do the boy if 
I told others of itj and, to tell the truth, Hafez 
and I had become quite friends. Why he took a 
fancy to me, I cannot tell ; but if he ever entered 
any of our ceDs, mine was generally the one he 
favoiu-ed; and often, after a long and solitary 
ramble in the woods, in which he would some- 
times indulge, he would return laden with wild 
flowers, with which he would decorate my cell. 
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Once or twice I tried to teach him our language, 
but he always ran away directly, and the only 
conversation he would ever hold was by signs, in 
which he showed great cleverness. But alas! 
poor little Hafez, our friendship was soon to be 
brought to a horrible termination. 

*' There was a monk in our monastery called 
Ambrose, the brother of a neighbouring baron, 
one of whose family the present Lord of Forest 
Keep had married. It had been always said that 
Brother Ambrose had taken the vows with the 
understanding that, when the Abbot, then an old 
man, died, he was to succeed him ; but the Abbot 
had lived many years longer than was expected, 
and during that interval the lady of Forest Keep 
had passed away, and on account of some insult, 
real or imaginary, offered to one of her family at 
the funeral, a feud had spnmg up between the 
two houses. The consequence was that, on the 
Abbot's demise, Brother Ambrose was passed over, 
and our present superior appointed. Nor were 
his fellow monks sorry for it ; for presuming upon 
his expected exaltation. Brother Ambrose had 
treated them with a haughty coldness, which had 
gained him anything but a feeling of goodwill. 
Ambrose was not a person to forget the slight put 
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upon him, for though he still chose to remain in 
the monastery, instead of changing to some other, 
yet it was evident that he only did it in order to 
watch his opportunity for taking some revenge. 

"It happened that for some time De Sulac, 
though an old man, and bent with years, had, 
with many others, conceived a strong attachment 
for a maiden, whose father was a retainer of 
Ambrose's brother, and whose surpassing beauty 
had won her the title of the " Flower of Exevale.'^ 
As yet she had turned a deaf ear to all her many 
and varied admirers. One day she was taken ill, 
and her fetther came to our monastery to seek for 
medicine and advice. The Abbot himself spoke 
to him, asked him about his daughter's ailment^ 
and said he would send her a potion next morning 
by the hands of Hafez. The effect of the potion 
was to throw her into a state of delirium, in 
which she raved incessantly for J)e Sulac, calling 
him by all the most endearing names. Her father 
hurried back to the monastery, and told his tale. 
I shall never forget with what an air of triumph 
Brother Ambrose heard his narration. We never 
saw Brother Ambrose among us again. That 
evening he was not at vespers ; we sought him in 
his cell, but found it empty. 
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" About a week elapsed when messengers ar- 
rived at our monastery with sealed letters from the 
head of our order, which contained, as the bearers 
informed us, an intimation to the Abbot that he 
had been accused of practising unholy arts, and 
of always having about his person, as his as- 
sistant, an unbeliever and enemy to the Christian 
religion ; and so serious were the charges that a 
commission, consisting of the heads of three neigh- 
bouring monasteries, had been appointed to in- 
quire into the truth of the charge. Moreover, 
the bearers were ordered to take the custody of 
the boy Hafez, till he should be required by the 
commission, as it was thought that he could give 
most weighty evidence on the subject. But 
Hafez, — where was Hafez ? We sought for him 
everywhere, but in vain ; the Abbot himself being 
most forward in the search, declaring there was 
nothing he desired so much as an investigation, 
that his character might be cleared of the foul 
aspersion. At length we came to the conclusion 
that Hafez must have gone out for one of his 
woodland rambles, and would return in the 
evening; but evening came, and night too, but 
no Hafez. 

*^ When De Sulac heard of the accusation, and 
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that the accuser was Brother Ambrose, he at first 
swore he would garrison the monastery with his 
retainers and set the commission at defiance ; on 
further consideration, however, he saw how useless 
that would be; but he came down to the monastery, 
and was closeted for a whole day with the Abbot. 
At length the day fixed for the inquiry drew 
near, and the previous evening the three superiors 
arrived at Bralynch. It was late that night before 
I retired to my chamber over the doorway, and I 
sat for a short time looidng out upon the night. 
There was a fiill clear moon and cloudless sky, 
nearly all nature seemed hushed to rest, and what 
sounds there were did not appear out of keeping 
with the hour. There was the low murmuring 
lullaby that the Exe was chanting ; the plaintive 
cry of the corncrake ; the melancholy, spirit-like 
hoot of the owl, and, occasionally, a long ghostly 
howl from some distant wolf. At length I lay 
down to sleep ; but ere two hours had elapsed I 
was aroused by a terrific crash, and became aware 
by the frequent and dazzling flashes of the light- 

w 

ning, the roar of the thunder, and the rushing 
sound of the rain, that a tremendous storm was 
raging round the monastery. But at the same 
time I thought I could distinguish amid the sounds 
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of the storm hurrying footsteps and voices in the 
eourtyard without. I looked out, several people 
were passing to and firo. I asked a servitor of one 
of the superiors what was the matter, he answered 
hurriedly that Abbot Asdral was taken suddenly 
and dangerously ill, and had summoned the other 
abbots to his bedside. Whilst he was still speak- 
ing I heard a loud summons at the outer door, I 
hastened to open it, and in strode, just as he had 
on a former occasion, a tall figure muflfled in a 
large cloak. He pushed past me, and directed 
his steps straight towards the portion of the 
building occupied by the Abbot. I followed him ; 
he forced his way through the group of monks 
waiting outside the Abbot's apartments. I caught 
him by the cloak and tried to stop him ; but he 
was far more powerful than I was, and almost 
before I knew it, he had dragged me with him 
into the sick man's chamber. 

'*The Abbot was lying propped up upon a couch. 
The three other abbots were standing round, one 
with a crucifix in his hand. His face was pale 
and haggard, with that strange wild brightness 
in his eyes which so often preludes death; his 
breathing was difficult ; and every now and then 
he made a feeble grasp, as if he saw something 
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he wished to take hold of. My companion 
paused for a moment, and cast one glance round 
the room, then strode up to the couch, and stooping 
down over the dying man said two or three words 
slowly and distinctly in that strange tongue. The 
sound of his voice seemed at once to recall the 
Abbot to consciousness ; he started, and made a 
feeble attempt to push the stranger away ; but he 
still bent over him, and with his eyes steadily fixed 
upon him, kept repeating the same strange words. 
One of the other superiors tried to draw him 
away, but he remained firm, and still kept re- 
peating those words, though each time he uttered 
them the dying man writhed bs if some terrible 
pain shot through him. At length there escaped 
from his lips an answer which seemed wrung from 
him by some irresistible power, his whole features 
being horribly distorted as he spoke. Then with 
a long low soimd, that seemed more like a howl 
than a groan, he sank back and expired. But the 
stranger had already turned from the couch and 
knelt down by a long iron chest that stood at the 
foot of the bed. It at first resisted his efforts to 
open it, although no outward fastening was visible ; 
but he pressed a concealed spring and the lid flew 
up, emitting a sickening odour. I looked in, and 
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there lay the body of Hafez; the whole frame gave 
proofs that death had been attended with the most 
excruciating pain ; the head was bent half round, 
the teeth firmly set, and the whole body twisted 
in a sort of writhing, contorted manner, while the 
nails of the right hand had, in his agony, been 
driven into the left side, as though seeking to tear 
out his heart. The stranger raised the body in 
his arms, concealing it under his cloak, as he .had 
once before when it was living ; he then turned 
round towards the couch, and muttering something 
between his teeth, left the apartment, and strode 
hastily to the outer gate. As he passed out, one 
awful peal of thunder burst over the monastery, a 
welcome, as it were, from the spirits of darkness. 
"There were many strange books and instruments 
found in the Abbot's apartments, all of which the 
commissioners caused to be burnt ; while the body 
of the Abbot was buried the next night in uncon- 
secrated ground, by the banks of the river. Father 
Ambrose was to have attended next morning to 
give his evidence ; he set out from his brother's 
castle for that putpose, but never arrived at the 
monastery. His body was found some days after- 
wards in a deep pool in the Exe. These events 
happened on the night of the ninth of July, and 
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on the ninth of every month since, the Abbot is 
said to rise from his cold, damp, unhallowed bed 
by the river, and to walk the rounds of the 
monastery ; but if he is seen by one of the in- 
mates, then is some mischance threatened to the 
house of De Sulac, and the fortunes of Forest 
Keep." 

Here Giles Jolly ceased, and the tankard being 
empty, Hubert and Allan wishing him a good 
night, betook themselves to their simple, but by 
no means uncomfortable beds, among the dry fern 
in the stables. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CLOISTER. 

** And sikerly she was of grete disport, 
And fal plesant, and amiable of port, 
And peined her to eontrefeten chere 
Of court, and ben estatelich of manere, 
Andto ben holdeen digne of reverence." 

The Canterbury Tales, 

Easlt on the morning after their arrival at the 
convent of Eedstun, Hebe, who inhabited an 
apartment opening out of that of her mistress, 
was aroused from a confused dream, in which it 
seemed to her that she was alternately struggling 
in the embraces of Father Laurence, and fainting 
in the arms of Hubert, by the noise of some one 
moving in her chamber. Feeling anything but 
charitably inclined towards the person who dis- 
turbed her in the midst of this very characteristic 
and pleasant employment, and believing herself 
for the moment to be in her own rose-covered 
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bower beneath the familiar roof of the castle of 
De Brancecombe, her first impulse was to address 
the intruder in somewhat uncompUmentary terms ; 
but soon recollecting where she was, she prudently 
restrained the angry words which rushed to her 
lips, and resolved before she spoke to see who the 
individual might be, who thus forced his or her 
company upon her at such an unseasonable hour. 
Casting, therefore, her eyes around the room for 
this purpose, she was considerably surprised to 
behold a small female figure, dressed in black, 
and standing with its back towards her, so that 
she could not see its face, busily engaged in ex- 
amining the apparel which she had laid aside 
the previous evening on retiring to rest. This 
diminutive personage was apparently not con- 
tented with merely looking at the articles of dress 
which lay before her, for she took each separately 
in her hand, feeling it as if anxious to discover 
its texture, holding it up to the light, as if she 
wished to inspect minutely every thread of wool 
or silk of which it was composed, and finally try- 
ing it on, taking a long time in its adjustment, 
and seeming often very much at a loss as to the 
manner in which it ought to be worn, showing 
plainly that she had been but little accustomed to 
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garments of such various shapes and novel 
fiushions as those which adorned the person of 
pretty Mistress Hebe. For some time the latter 
lay quietly watching her, rather amused than 
otherwise at her strange and sometimes fruitless 
attempt to arrange a scarf^ clasp a girdle^ or dis- 
pose the folds of a mantle. But at length, when 
wearied with this occupation, the little lady of 
the religious house of Eedstun threw these aside, 
and was proceeding to open a small box which 
Hebe always carried about her, and which con- 
tained the various trophies of the innumerable 
hearts that had fallen victims to her charms, 
such as locks of hair, withered forget-me-nots, 
and in some cases, denoting a wealthier swain, 
a ring or bracelet, she began to think it time to 
stop this singular investigation. She therefore 
moved and coughed, feigning to have just awoke. 
Upon this the box was speedily replaced in its 
former position ; and the little figure turning 
round fixed upon her two keen grey eyes, in 
which good-humour and inquisitiveness, together 
with, at that moment, a slight degree of embarrass- 
ment, were strangely mingled. This latter ex- 
pression, however, soon passed away, and was re- 
placed by one of the most complete assurance and 
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selfHEFofficiency, which seemed far more befitting 
them, and perfectly natural to them. The rest of 
her features were small, corresponding well with her 
diminutive person ; but they were far too irregu- 
lar to bear the slightest claim to be called hand- 
some ; yet, notwithstanding this, they were com- 
pletely saved from ever having the terms of plain 
or ordinary applied to them by the various and 
rapid changes which were continually passicig 
over her face, revealing every thought and every 
impulse of her mind, of which the chief senti- 
ments seemed to be a restless, and probably but 
rarely gratified curiosity, together with a constant 
fear of expressing the same too openly, and thus 
compromising her own dignity, of which she 
seemed to entertain a very exalted opinion. She 
was in reality somewhat past the middle age, but 
the entire freedom from the slightest line or far- 
row upon her pale but transparent cheek and 
brow made her appear much younger. Her dress, 
which was of black hair-doth, with a hood of the 
same material, over which was thrown back a 
flowing sable veil, indicated plainly that she was 
a professed nun of the convent, and thus in some 
measure explained the mystery of her singuhu- 
conduct; for Hebe knew well that the good 
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siBterB, bat little accustomed to the ways of the 
world, were often guilty of many a little act of 
jamiliarity, which would be considered as un- 
pardonable if practised by one more conversant 
with the usages of society, but which in their case 
ODuld scarcely be blamed. For some moments 
Ihe little recluse stood looking at the maiden, 
apparently uncertain what course to pursue. At 
length, speaking in a somewhat loud but not un- 
pleasant voice, she said, '^ May the Holy Virgin and 
all the saints be favourable to you this morning, 
fidr damseL I scarcely hoped to find you awake 
thus early. I came but to see if all in your apart- 
ment had been ordered for your comfort, and to 
inquire whether the Lady Beatrice is yet ready to 
be spoken with. I pray you, therefore, to pardon 
my intrusion, and to consider it but as a proof of 
the solicitude which I felt concerning the welfare 
of my guest*' 

As Hebe listened to this plausible apology, the 
irritated feelings which she had at first entertained 
towards her companion passed completely away, 
melting into a sentiment very much like com- 
passion for one who, enclosed within the walls of 
that gloomy cloister, was forced to endure, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the young and lively maiden, 
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a species of existence which more resembled the 
being interred alive than anything else- Eesolving, 
therefore, to take no notice of the strange conduct 
she had so lately witnessed, she thanked the good- 
natured little mm for her attentions, and offered 
immediately to rise and to go and awaken her 
mistress. 

^* Nay," replied the other, " I would not have 
her disturbed after the fatigue of the journey of 
yesterday ; besides which, we shall have sufl&cient 
time in future to become acquainted. I beg of 
you, therefore, to rest awhile, and to tell me what 
was the cause of your coming so late hither yester- 
night." 

" A strange and sudden accident," replied the 
maiden, ^* which had like to have «ided somewhat 
ill for our young lady. But, the saints be praised, 
she has escaped the danger." 

" But what was the peril ? WTiat the accident 
which befell her ? " was the rapid and eagerly put 
question, to which Hebe, not at all displeased to 
have the opportunity of talking of that which 
V* would allow her to expatiate on the courage and 
presence of mind shown by her mistress, replied 
by giving a full account of the whole adventure ; 
and was well repaid by the lively interest taken 
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in all that she said by her new friend. Not that 
the loquacious Abigail did not find a sufficient 
reward for her exertions in the gratification of her 
own vigorous, and at times (as the ears of Hubert 
knew to their cost) somewhat formidable powers 
of elocution, but, as all those know whose tongues 
are similarly gifted, an attentive listener to a tale 
is the next best thing to a resolute opponent in a 
hot dispute. As soon, however, as she had finished 
l\er narration, her companion (without pausing to 
make the slightest comment upon it, whatever 
might have been the impression it had produced 
on her mind), continued once more, with apparently 
unabated eagerness, the questions which she had 
before commenced. 

"But suppose," she said, *'it had happened 
otherwise ? Suppose, if, instead of returning in 
safety, some fearful death had met her in the 
forest, — ^would many have wept her ? " 

" Would many have wept her, asked you ? If 
many would have wept her? Would the tree 
weep if some rude hand should tear away its last 
bright opening blossom, the only one which had 
survived the frost of winter and the chilling blast 
of early spring ? Why, every single retainer round 
her father's castle would have mourned her as his 
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own child. As for the Baxon, I deem he would 
scarce have smiled again. And I/' said the ani- 
mated girl, with a gosh of genuine affection^ which 
showed liiat deep down in her woman's nature 
there lay a vein of pure gold, the existence of 
which, beneath tiiie variable and often contra- 
dictory changes of her character, could hardly 
have been expected, *' I would have lamented her 
as long as I breathe this air, as long as I behold 
this light; for I was left when young an orphan, 
and she has ever been to me a sister, nay, almost 
a mother." 

" But if, then," said tilie other, with a cunning 
look out of her keen grey eyes, « if, then, she is 
SO priceless a gem, I should guess that many will 
have striven to win her ? " 

This question instantly aroused, and set on its 
guaxd within the heart of the damsel that peculiar 
and innate fancy for mystery which many women^ 
more particularly those in her rank of life, feel ex- 
cited within them, however unnecessary and super- 
fluous their caution may be, the moment the 
slightest word is uttered in their presence relating 
in the most distant manner to the subject of love 
or matrimony. Although, therefore, the engage- 
ment between the Lady Beatrice de Brancecombe 
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and Sir Wil£red de Alvarez was as well known 
and as muoh talked of by every man and woman 
that dwelt within tweniy miles of their respective 
homes as the last short-coming of their neigh- 
bour's conduct, yet Mistress Hebe, suspecting. 
that her inquisitive companion had received some 
hint of the circumstance, and was now seeking to 
surprise a confession of the same from her lips, 
thought proper to declare, with a toss of her 
head, that the afiairs of her mistress, being no 
business of hers, she never took upon herself to 
inquire into them, which conduct she could greatly 
recommend to some people of her acquaintance; 
but that, as far as she knew her lady had never 
given her thoughts to such concerns. 

** Never given her thoughts to such concerns ! " 
said the other, with an incredulous laugh, her 
good-humour and self-sufficiency apparently not 
in the least ruffled by the last somewhat personal 
and not very courteous remark of her companion's, 
**I should scarcely have thought that possible; 
especially if she is as fair as she is reported* 
Before I entered the convent, and that is not so 
very long ago, such thoughts were forced upon 
me whether I would or not ; and yet, I suppose I 
was hardly " (and as she spoke she looked with 
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such a singular smile of complacency towards a 
small mirror which hung opposite, as completely 
showed that her words belied her thoughts), 
" hardly so beautiful as she." 

"But what," asked Hebe, who was much 
amused with the vanity of the little nun, and at 
the same time very glad to turn the conversation 
from its former direction, which threatened to be 
rather a stormy one, " what could have induced 
one thus sought after to bury herself in the gloom 
of the cloister ? " 

"My vocation, purely my vocation. Why, I 
might twenty times have been a countess, or a 
baroness at least thirty : but my wondejrful voca- 
tion for a religious life wks more powerful than all 
these worldly temptations. You have no idea of 
the number of hearts that were broken when I 
took the veil. Qb, I would that you had seen the 
church on that day! It was an afifecting scene 
indeed. There was not a dry eye," and here she 
wiped her own as if in sympathy with her numerous 
adorers, "amongst all those gallant youths who 
crowded the aisles. As for my own sex they were 
always, poor things, somewhat jealous of me, so 
they only whispered and smiled. But there was 
not a man there who did not weep ; and even the 
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very verger, whose place it was to have kept order 
amongst the rest, broke his own wand in trying 
to chastise himself with it for not being able to 
suppress a violent paroxysm of grief, which he 
feared would have disturbed the congregation." 

" And have you never," asked Hebe, willing to 
flatter the foibles of her uew friend, both because 
they aflbrded herself amusement, and because, 
while her mind was thus employed her companion 
had no leisure to exercise its usual faculty of 
inquisitiveness, — "have you never felt any inclina- 
tion to lament the choice which you have made ? 
Do you never experience any desire to return to 
those delights which I, let not your sanctity be 
scandalised by my folly, should be very sorry to 
exchange for the dull monotony of the convent ? " 

" Never, positively never. Why should I mourn 
the loss of joys which pall as soon as tasted ? " 
was the reply of the recluse, uttered in a tolerably 
firm voice, but with an attempt at a smile of 
content, which succeeded so badly that it resembled 
more than anything else the grimace which an 
aged baboon might be supposed to make, if asked 
in the presence of his keeper how he liked his 
cage. Then pausing for a moment, and quickly 
recovering herself, she continued in a strain which 
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made Hebe strangely suspect, from the easy manner 
in which it flowed from her lips, that it was part 
of a discourse which was inflicted on every young 
novice whose ill-fortune led her into the company 
of the loquacious little personage now beside her, 
to expatiate for some half hour on the felicity of 
the monastic life. During the time thus occu^ied^ 
the merry maiden, who had no particular fancy 
for such amusements, and was always accustomed, 
in the castle of Brancecombe, when Father 
Mumblewell called for his sabbath draught of 
canary, to steal the key of the cellar from beneath 
the girdle of old Harold, the vintner, and to 
measure out the liquor exactly in contrary pro- 
portions to the length of the morning's discourse, 
so that in due time she had trained the good 
priest to curtail his homilies in a sufficient degree 
to please her fancy, rose from her couch and 
began to perform her morning toilette. Seated 
before the mirror she proceeded to arrange, in 
many a braid and plait, the thick masses of her 
silken hair, which hung at present in negligent 
disorder around her, and formed, as she sat there 
with her light-brown tresses floating over her 
snowy arms and shoulders, a pretty contrast to the 
little black figure which stood near her. At length. 
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the latter3 having apparently exhausted her powers 
of rhetoric3 wound up as follows : 

'^Finally, our delights are always sweet, those of 
the world soon grow bitter ; our pleasures are last- 
ing, those of the world ephemeral and changing ; we 
pass a life of calm happiness, those who live in the 
world are disturbed by a thousand storms. And if 
the Lady Beatrice is, as you say, so completely in- 
different to all those things which generally engage 
maidens of her age, she cannot do better than re- 
nounce the vanities of life before she knows them, 
here take the veil, and devote her existence to 
heaven." 

The termination of this discourse fell, as it were 
a spark among straw, upon the irritable feelings, 
which, partly from the weariness it occasioned her, 
partly from the innate dislike which she cherished 
against the cloister and all connected therewith, 
had been for some time accumulating in the heart 
of the livelyand easily excited damseL Forscarcely 
had the other ceased to speak, when she cried 
in a voice, the tones of which were somewhat un- 
usually raised, "My mistress to come and shut her- 
self up here amongst a parcel of ugly gossiping old 
maids, who, because they cannot get husbands, are 
forced, for the want of some better employment, 
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to pass their time in telling their beads, muttering 
Ave Marias, and chattering about other people's 
affairs I A likely tale, indeed ! What could have 
induced the Baron to leave us in such a place 
during his absence I cannot divine, unless he is 
desirous of finding us both on his return driven 
melancholy mad by the dismal old ghost that 
haunts this gloomy abode of all that is dull and 
drowsy. I declare that I feel abeady an attack 
of the vapours, though I have not yet spent 
twelve hours in the place ; and I firmly believe 
that, if I am forced to stay a month here, I shall 
be reduced to running off with the chaplain, or 
throwing myself out of the window; either of 
which proceedings would in truth be an act of 
charity, as it would give the whole community a 
fruitful subject of gossip for at least a twelve- 
month," 

" Gently, my fair maiden, gently," said the nun, 
still with the most imperturbable good-humour, 
and apparently seeking now, in her turn, to ad- 
minister to her companion a small dose of that 
luscious drug which very few, especially if dex- 
terously applied, are capable of resisting, " there 
is no conspiracy formed here to replace those 
glossy, tresses by a coarse hood, or to shroud 
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those bright eyes beneath a sable veil. I spoke 
but the opinions which a poor recluse has learnt 
to form of life." 

" Somewhat strange ones, then ; I suppose you 
will allow that," retorted Hebe, still in rather an 
angry tone, though the expression of her face 
evidently showed that she was not insensible to the 
appreciation of her charms and the unexpected hu- 
mility apparent in the manner of her companion. 

** Perchance you are right," replied the other, 
with the same subdued air, well pleased with the 
effects her words had produced. " But see," she 
continued after a moment's pause, pointing to a 
dial which stood in the court of the convent, just 
outside the window of the apartment, " the sun 
marks the hour of matins, and my sisters are 
already on their way to the chapel. I must there- 
fore needs leave you to join them." 

As she spoke these words there came through 
the open casement a low murmur, which seemed 
like the bubbling of a distant stream, accompanied 
by a rustling noise, which gave the idea that a 
large flock of birds was passing near the spot, 
filling the air with the sound of their agitated 
pinions. Her curiosity being somewhat excited, 
Hebe rose and looked down into the inclosure 
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beneath. This inclosure, which was shaped in an 
oblong form, was surrounded on three of its sides 
by the buildings of the convent, the grey mono- 
tonous walls of which were agreeably relieved by 
the bright rows of tiny windows, which glittered 
like diamonds beneath the beams of the morning 
sun, arranged in regular lin6s one above another, 
either to give light in succession to some long 
passage or refectory, or each separately to its own 
particular cell. The two sides of the quadrangle, 
to the right and left of where Hebe stood, were 
exclusively set apart for. the use of the nuns; 
while all the apartments at one end of it, where 
was the chief entrance, and around which were 
those where Hebe and her mistress were now 
lodged, were appropriated to the accommodation 
of those strangers who, like them, might be desi- 
rous of taking up a temporary residence in the es- 
tablishment, a practice which, in those stormy and 
rude ages, was not at all uncommon among ladies of 
rank, who in time of war, or from any other dr- 
cumstances, found themselves without protection. 
The fourth side of the court was formed by the 
chapel, a small ivy-covered edifice, the primitive 
and almost rude architecture of which proved that 
it might date its origin from the most remote period* 
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Issuing from the parts of the convent inhabited 
by the nuns, and hurrying towards this small tem- 
ple for worship, there appeared at this moment 
a complete sea of waving black veils, the folds of 
which, stirred by the breeze, might well be mis- 
taken by the ear for the sound of wings ; while 
the low murmur before mentioned now swelled 
into the full burden of a hundred female voices, 
which (just released from the silence and solitude 
that the rules of their order enforced during the 
night and some part also of the day) were indem- 
nifying themselves for. the late privation by a 
little innocent morning exercise. 

*' My sweet lambs I " ejaculated the mm, as she 
stood by Hebe looking down at this spectacle. 

" Your sweet lambs ? " re-echoed the other, in 
much surprise at this endearing epithet. 

" And have not I the right so to call them, I 
who have had them beneath my maternal rule for 
the last ten years ? " 

"A rule, I suspect," said Hebe, laughing, 
"which few of them would be very willing to 
own." 

**Not own it!" cried her companion, with some- 
thing of offended dignity in her tone: "she 
amongst them must be both bold and ungrateful 
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who would refuse to do so, for have I not loved 
each one of them as a mother loves her own 
child ? But," she proceeded, drawing herself up 
to the extreme height of her diminutive figure, 
and striving to weai- in her whole person and 
countenance an air of the most lofty majesty, 
which endeavour, however, only succeeded in pro- 
ducing another laugh from her irreverent com- 
panion, **I must depart. Tell your mistress, 
therefore, that the Lady Abbess (when in the 
world the Lady Mellusina de Grrandenville, and 
one of the most intimate friends of her mother), 
has this morning visited her, but not finding her 
prepared to receive her, sends her her blessing, 
and will wait upon her again at noon." 

So saying, she swept majestically out of the 
room, leaving Hebe in a state of the utmost 
astonishment at her last words, and with a feeling 
very like fear at the thought of the manner in 
which she had conducted herself towards a person 
of such authority in the community where so 
much of her life must for the present be passed. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE MEETING. 

** you memory 
Of old Sir Eowland ! Why ! what make you hero ? '* 

As You Like it. 

Not very bright or very cheering, as those will 
have seen who have read the preceding chapter, 
was the point of view in which Hebe Woodbine 
regarded the future of that portion of her life 
which was to be spent within the walls of the 
convent of Eedstun. But, though existence just 
at that time wore so sombre an aspect to the eyes 
of the damsel, very different was the manner in 
which it appeared to the vision of her faithful 
swain, the young and glory-loving Hubert, as he 
was aroused from his slumbers amongst the hay 
in one comer of the stable belonging to the hos- 
telry of the Portcullis, by the loud neigh of 
Athlete, his favourite charger, who, apparently 
thinking it was full time that his master should 
VOL. I. K 
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provide him with breakfast, made the fact known 
in so shrill a note that Hubert, who was dream- 
ing of deeds of arms upon some bloody field, 
started up, believing it to be the soimd of the 
trumpet calling him to battle. 

" Why, Athlete, old fellow," he cried out, after 
having stretched himself and discovered his mis- 
take, ^^thou shouldest not have awoke me so 
soon. If I had slept but ten minutes longer, I 
believe, by St. George, I should have gained my 
spurs. But thou art right," he continued, as he 
caressed with his hand the glossy neck of the 
noble animal, who returned his morning salute 
with a loud and gratifying neigh. "Dreaming 
of fame profits but lightly ; and it were far better 
to see that tliou art well cared for than to be 
sleeping here ; for on thy strong sinews and fleet 
limbs, next to my own good sword, depend all 
my hopes of glory." So sayings he began to 
collect together, and to place before the horse the 
best provender that the hostelry could afford, 
soliloquising, however, all the while, on his own 
condition. 

" I wish that I were already landed in France, 
with the prospect of a stiff combat before night, 
and that the parting with Hebe was over. Be- 
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shrew me, if I can tell why it is ; but I had rather 
fiwe, single-handed, a hundred French lances, 
than see one tear dim that bright blue eye. And 
yet, strange to say, I would not depart without 
holding her once more in my arms for all the 
gold and jewels that deck the shrine of St. Columb. 
How it is the little jade has so infernally be- 
witched me, the devil only knows, since I believe 
that none but he could have taught her the arts 
which she practises. And the worst of it is, I 
begin to suspect that she is playing the same 
game with fifty others, who are all (there is some 
consolation in that thought) quite as great fools 
as I am. Well, I suppose it cannot be helped," 
he continued, with a deep sigh, after a minute's 
reflection, " it is my destiny. One thing, how- 
ever, is very certain, that I must see her before I 
leave this place, though ten thousand abbesses, all 
as ugly and as fierce as dragons, should stand 
between us." 

Having by this time completed his present 
occupation of supplying the wants of his gallant 
courser, and having arrived at the same moment 
at the conclusion of his meditations, he deter- 
mined to go immediately to the convent, and to 
seek, if possible, to gain a private and farewell 
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interview with his mistress. Moving towards the 
door of the stable, he found that his passage out 
was no such easy matter as it might be supposed 
to have been, for some of his companions in arms 
(the greatest part of whom lay snoring in every 
direction, scattered about the place among bundles 
of forage, hastily brought in and cast down) were 
stretched exactly across his path, rendering it very 
difficult to pass without treading on the recumbent 
limbs of some luckless and unconscious sleeper. 
Now although the passion of Hubert for the fair 
Hebe Woodbine was pretty well known and 
talked about among his comrades, yet just at that 
moment he felt far from disposed to make any 
one of them the confidant of his present intention. 
Besides which, he was at this time in that pe- 
culiar but not uncommon state of mind, when 
(although there is not the smallest necessity, or 
the smallest apparent cause for extreme haste) 
the slightest delay, however short be its duration, 
is to us, without knowing why, a subject of the 
greatest annoyance. He proceeded, therefore, 
very cautiously forward, stepping lightly over an 
arm, gliding softly between two unpleasantly 
contiguous heads, careful all the while not to 
make the least noise, lest it should betray him* 
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For some time his endeavours succeeded ; and he 
was beginning to think that he had almost arrived 
in safety at the termination of his enterprise, 
when, unfortunately, just as he was about to clear 
at a light bound the bulky form of old Allan the 
armourer, who most inopportunely had chosen 
to place himself precisely in the doorway, his 
foot slipped, and he was precipitated directly on 
to the body of the considerably startled and not 
veiy gratified vicegerent of Mars. 

If, as he set forth upon his present expedition, 
some kind propitious genius had required Hubert 
to specify which of his companions he would pre- 
fer to see cast for the time into a deep and im- 
penetrable slumber, he would certainly first and 
foremost have mentioned the worthy armourer; 
for Allan, having lived from his earliest youth to 
his now advanced age a faithful servitor of the 
house of De Brancecombe, was always well dis- 
posed to cherish a strong feeling of jealousy 
towards all those who (although justly) might 
rise in the favour of his master ; and amongst the 
unfortunate individuals against whom this senti- 
ment had been excited, Hubert knew full well 
that he himself was the most conspicuous, firom 
the high esteem with which, for his courage and 
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other good qualities, the Baron regarded him. 
The old man, however, rarely gave any very violent 
demonstration of those uncharitable prejudices; 
but he had, nevertheless, a peculiar and very dis- 
agreeable manner of manifesting his dislike, by 
always treating Hubert as if he were still what he 
had once been a very diminutive page, just 
entering his teens ; £uid seeming constantly to be 
possessed with this idea, he would frequently pour 
forth a long string of commands, which, if com- 
plied with (though in truth that was not often 
the case, for the young squire generally managed 
to escape them by means of some cleverly in- 
vented excuse), would often have kept the latter 
through a whole day employed in some servile 
offices, which Allan pretended his age and infirmi- 
ties prevented himself from performing, Hubert, 
therefore, being well aware of this disposition on 
old Allan's part, felt with dismay that a consider- 
able delay was almost inevitable, unless he could 
find some means by which to liberate himself 
from this unwelcome situation. 

" Why, Hubert, thou young knave, is it thou ? " 
cried out the highly-irritated armourer, starting 
to his feet, and pushing from the top of him, very 
unceremoniously, the form of his involuntary com-» 
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panioiL '^ Wliat in the foul fiend's name possesses 
thee to be at such tricks as these at this hour of 
the morning ? Thou wert wont ever to be a lazy 
varlet enough when there was any work to be 
done; but now, when decent quiet folk are taking 
a little repose just to refresh themselves, thou 
must come leaping and dancing about, for all the 
world like the ape of a strolling mummer I " 

"I pray thee, excuse me, good Allan," answered 
Hubert, mildly, for he knew well that an angry 
reply would but lead to a lengthy altercation, 
which he was particularly anxious at this moment 
to avoid, "I was but going forth to the little 
chapel yonder to say the six Ave Marias, and to 
oflFer the taper, which I vowed in yesterday's storm 
to our Lady; but imluckily, just as I was passing 
out, my foot slipped and occasioned my falling." 

" Now a murrain on thy lying tongue I" retorted 
the old man, his ill temper apparently not at all 
appeased by the submissive tone of his companion ; 
**I would wager my Milan blade against an old 
wife's distaff, that the only Ave Maria which thou 
wouldst have said, would have been a few words 
of unseemly dalliance, whispered in the ear of 
the rosy-cheeked wench of the hostelry; and that 
the only burning taper which thou wouldst have 
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offered, would have been a warm kiss upon her 
cherry lips. But have done with these follies, 
which become very little such boys as thou art, 
and be off about thy work, of which thou knowest 
full well thou hast plenty. When thou art grown 
a man, it will be tim^ enough for thee to play the 
gallant." 

" But my vow," persisted the other, " how shall 
I reconcile the neglect of that to my conscience?" 

" Thy conscience ! Thou young hypocrite ! Dost 
thou pretend to trouble thyself with that ? Why, 
thy conscience, like that of every honest man, 
will be best satisfied by the performance of duty. 
Go, therefore, and lead the palfrey of the Lady 
Beatrice to water." 

^"•'Why," replied Hubert, who began to hope 
that, if dexterously managed, this might serve him 
in effecting his escape, " as I passed just now by 
the stall of the good palfrey (he lay last night, as 
you know, next to my own charger), I was much 
concerned to see that he was suffering from a 
violent attack of megrims, brought on, probably, 
by the excessive fright and exertion to which he 
was yesterday subject ; and I was just about to 
suggest that I had best go and seek some one 
skilled in the art of farriery to attend him." 
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*^Nay," answered Allan, with a malicious grin, 
** thou needest not to give thyself that trouble. I 
deem that there is scarcely a more experienced 
farrier than I am within ten miles of Eedstun ; 
and I will therefore visit him myself. JNIeanwhile, 
thou canst go and groom down my lord's charger." 

^^ I have already," replied the other, ^* been rub- 
bing him down in his stall till his black coat 
shines like the new satin mantle of the Lady 
Abbess on a festival day." 

'' Oh, oh, my young sir," rejoined the armourer, 
still with the same grin on his countenance, " me- 
thinks thou hast been wondrous active this morn- 
ing. But since thou art apparently for the once 
inclined to be useful, thou canst employ thyself 
very profitably in examining the harness of all 
the war-horses, and seeing that they are fit for the 
morrow's journey." 

This last suggestion drove Hubert almost to 
despair, and made him resolve by a bold and 
decisive stroke to liberate himself if possible from 
his tormentor. Starting therefore, suddenly, like 
one who has just recalled to mind something 
which he should have remembered before, he 
cried out, apparently in great trepidation, " May 
all the holy saints that ever have been or ever 
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shall be, both within and without of Paradise, 
preserve me if I have not forgotten '' 

*' Forgotten what?" asked the armourer, his 
curiosity awakened by this solemn invocation. 

" Why, last night, just as we rode into the court 
of the hostelry, the Baron approached me, and 
drawing me on one side, bade me meet him this 
morning at the old Market Cross, which stands in 
the middle of the street yonder. He proceeded 
not to inform me for what purpose, but merely 
hinted that it was a matter of importance, and 
this waa the very hour at which I should have 
been there. But perhaps," he proceeded, after a 
moment's pause, as if with renewed hope, *' if I 
were to make good haste, I might yet reach the 
place before he departs." 

So saying, and without stopping to listen to 
the muttered objections and reproofe of old 
Allan, he set off at his topmost speed, caring 
little what direction he took; nor did he cease 
running till, having passed down the main street 
of the little town and got completely out of sight 
of the hostelry, he found himself in the open 
country, where he threw himself breathless on the 
lowest step of a long flight of stone stairs which 
led up to a small shrine and image of the Virgin, 
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that stood beneath a rudely-carved stone canopy, 
-with a lamp constantly burning before it. Here 
Hubert) who, like most of the lower orders of that 
period, was a scrupulous observer of all the out- 
ward forms of religion, having devoutly crossed 
himself, knelt down, and performed his morning 
devotions ; which pious act (considering the small 
digressions from truth wherein, though doubtless 
for a very laudable end, he had just been indulg- 
ing) I think all my readers will agree with me 
was scarcely a work of supererogation. Having 
soon, however, set matters straight with his con- 
science by vowing six substantial wax candles in 
the place of the single suppositional one, which (as 
Allan had shrewdly suspected) existed only in the 
recesses of his own fertile imagination, he rose 
from his knees, and, ascending to the top of the 
steps of the little altar, looked around him, seek- 
ing to discover, if possible, the position of the 
convent which contained the fair object of his 
affections. Had Hubert been a poet or a painter 
(which he certainly was not), he would with diffi- 
culty have restrained his pen or pencil at this 
moment from pouring forth the enraptured strain, 
or embodying the richly mellowed tint ; for surely 
a fEiirer scene than that which now met his view 
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never inspired the soul of a Cowper or a Claude, 
those two great interpreting high-priests to man 
of the sounds and sights of nature. Placed in a 
verdant, and at that time richly wooded valley, 
more richly, even, than now, whose trees at the 
present season shone forth in all the glory of their 
bright summer foliage, with its small white 
houses, many of them scattered about in all 
directions, peeping shyly forth from the leafy 
shade which environed them, appeared close to 
him the picturesque little town of Eedstun, sur- 
roimded (except on the side on which the valley 
opened to the sea) both far and near by undulat- 
ing hills of various shape ; the more lofty of these 
still wore, enveloping their summits, that veil of 
morning mist that gives, to those who behold 
them from below, a greater idea of their height, 
and lends at the same time a pleasing aid to 
fancy, who loves well to wander over the unex- 
plored mountain top, as she dreams of strange 
and fantastic shapes of monster or of giant, half 
seen, half hidden by the uncertain haze. While, 
situated on a gently swelling eminence just 
beyond the town, its grey walls gilded by the 
radiant beams of the sun, and its every turret and- 
battlement coming out in sharp relief against the 
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bright background of the blue sky, like a 
minutely finished pencil-drawing, rose the old 
ancestral castle of the ancient family of De 
Mohun, the feudal lords of Eedstim, the whole 
lit by the magic tints of the summer morn, that 
bathed all around in the flood of its own golden 
splendour, forming a scene of such rare and 
uncommon beauty as once viewed it were difficult 
to forget* And here the modem tourist may full 
oft be seen to issue from the porch of the old- 
fashioned, comfortable inn, sketch-book in hand, 
to transfer to paper the quaint old market-house, 
the castle, or the distant beacon on the skirts of 
Exemoor which commands the whole. 

We must now return to Hubert, who, since we 
have been gazing at the landscape, having found 
his endeavours to discover the abode of his mis- 
tress vain, for the convent, though a large building, 
was not sufficiently conspicuous to be discerned 
at any distance by one not acquainted with its 
situation, has descended from the altar, and is 
now musing on the difficulties of his enterprise, 
which in truth are somewhat formidable. In 
those days, in many of the religious houses, the 
rules (drawn probably the tighter, as irregularities 
of every kind amongst the inmates of the cloisters 
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rendered all outward observances particularly 
necessary) were so strict that no man, under any 
pretence, was permitted to set foot within their 
walls, unless with the permission of the superior of 
the establishment. But though his attempt would 
probably prove unsuccessful, yet Hubert was re- 
solved to try his fate at the gate of the cloister 
before seeking any more clandestine means, and 
he therefore wandered slowly back towards the 
little town, intending to ask from the first passer- 
by his way to the convent. As he was thus pro- 
ceeding slowly forward, his thoughts divided 
between anxiety for the present and pleasing 
anticipation of the future, he was considerably 
surprised to hear his own name repeated two or 
three times close to him in a voice that did not 
seem at all familiar to his ear. Turning quickly 
roxmd, he beheld close behind him an elderly man, 
with a round good-humoured face, the chief feature 
in which was a nose of somewhat large dimensipna 
and suflSciently rubicund, dressed like the retainer 
of some feudal lord, and altogether a very portly 
personage. 

"Why, Hubert, my gallant Hubert!" cried this 
individual, " do you not remember me ? Have 
you forgotten your old imcle? I should have 
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known you among a thousahd from the exact re- 
semblance of your whole person and carriage to 
that of your poor father, who (peace be with his 
soul!) had ever a noble and soldier-like bear- 
ing." 

" What ! " exclaimed Hubert, in great astonish- 
ment^ ** are you my good uncle, whom I recollect 
plajnng with as a child, and who departed so long 
ago for the wars ? Why, my mother always sup- 
posed that you had fallen in battle." 

" The very same, only, instead of being killed 
in the fight, I have returned safe and sound 
to Old England, and am now the trusted cellarer 
to Sir Eichard de Mohun, the lord of yon fair 
castle." 

This unexpected discovery was at the moment 
particularly acceptable to Hubert, who, indepen- 
dent of his pleasure at meeting a new relation, 
hoped now in his uncle to find one whose counsels 
might assist him in his present difficulties. After, 
therefore, having heard how the worthy cellarer 
had obtained that morning information of the 
arrival of the Baron de Brancecombe at Eedstun, 
and had immediately set forth to seek his nephew; 
and after a few other natural and mutual inquiries 
on both sides, he made known to him his request 
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that he would accompany him to the convent of 
St. Ursula. 

"Willingly," replied the good-natured old 
man, *^and wherever else you like. But what 
business, in the name of all that is marvellous, 
can lead you to such a place? Is there some 
fair sister whom you are desirous of bringing to 
confession ? Because, if such is your wish, I fear 
you will find it somewhat hard to gratify, for the 
Lady Abbess has throughout the neighbourhood 
the reputation of being the most' complete old 
she-devil that ever man had to deal with." 

This question opened a way for the confidence 
which Hubert was so anxious to give ; and by the 
time they reached their destination, the latter had 
disclosed to his companion all that at present lay 
nearest to his heart. The door of the convent, 
before which they were now standing, was formed 
in a massive stone arch, ornamented with grotesque 
figures, many of them of so strange a form as 
would (had the strong but destructive arm of 
Luther allowed them to remain till the present 
day) have given material sufficient to addle the 
brains of all the archaeological societies that ever 
existed. Above this archway was a black marble 
* crucifix, with the single word Pax inscribed 
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beneath it. Sweet but deceptive word, which 
promised to all who entered those walls that 
which few, alas how few! whether dwelling in 
the calm cloister, or surrounded by the brightest 
joys of the world, find upon this earth. As soon 
as they had knocked two or three times at this 
gloomy portal, a very ugly, shrivelled old nun, 
who had been placed in her present situation as 
portress by the Lady Abbess, principally on account 
of th^ extreme sourness of her disposition, in 
order that she might frighten away from the 
place all unwelcome visitors, looked out at them 
through a small grating in the thick oak door, 
and asked, in a very harsh and discordant voice, 
what they required. 

** My good mother," began Hubert. 

** He shall pay for that," muttered the nun, to 
whom this term of filial respect, in the mouth of 
so stalwart and handsome a young fellow, was ex- 
tremely distasteful. 

*^My good. mother, could you kindly assist me, 
for the sake of a little acknowledgment," and as 
he spoke he jingled a few gold pieces in his 
pocket, " to obtain a moment's conversation, either 
within or without the walls of your convent, with 
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the damsel who waits on the person of the Lady 
Beatrice de Brancecombe? " 

Now of all the numerous objects, and these, in- 
deed, comprised the greater part of the human 
species, that this fair Cerberus regarded with feel- 
ings of the most violent animosity, none were so 
obnoxious as those of her own sex, who, like Hebe 
Woodbine, shone in all the charms of youth and 
beauty ; and of all the few pleasures which she 
was capable of enjoying, none were so highly re- 
lished by her as that which she took in summarily 
dismissing any devoted lover of one of these xm- 
fortunate objects of her dislike. Consequently, 
Hubert's request (though backed by that golden 
key to which, according to our laureat, every door 
yields), was not very likely to be favourably re- 
ceived. 

" So that is what you are come for, my gallant, 
is it?" she cried, with a scornful laugh. **A 
pretty proposition, in faith, to make to an honest 
woman, to offer her gold to betray her trust ; but 
one which you need not trouble yourselves to 
make again. It would, in sooth, be very plea- 
sant if every drimken, brawling man-at-arms 
might come swaggering and swearing within these 
doors whenever he pleased, as if he were entering 
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a common ale-house. And no doubt this wench 
whom you seek is as flaunting and barefaced a 
worthless piece of goods as ever romped under a. . 
mistletoe. But as long as she stays here she ] 
must learn to mend her manners ; and we will see f 
what a few sharp penances will do towards curing 
them. And as for you, you had best be off to the 
nearest tavern and console yourselves with a flag- 
on of ale and the trolloping hussy that draws it, 
for no one within these walls shall you set eyes 
upon, and that I can tell you, if you stay at these 
doors till yonder very worthy individual's nose is 
grown as white as a Carmelite's hood." 

So saying, she violently slammed to the small 
shutter behind the grating, and disappeared from 
their sight. 

** Do not be quite so sure of that, you wrinkled 
old hag," grumbled the cellarer, considerably net- 
tled by the very personal allusion made at the end of 
the foregoing speech. Then turning to his some- * 
what crest-fallen companion, and slapping him on 
the shoulder, he cried : " Be not cast down, my 
brave Hubert ; ^ faint heart never won fair lady,' 
and we will outwit them yet. But come home 
with me, and we will discuss the matter over a 
stoop of prime old Rhenish ; and by the time we 
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have finished it, if we do not feel men enough to 
face all the monks and nims that ever muttered 
an Ave, my name is not Michel Brand." 

With these words he took his nephew by the 
arm and led him up the winding path which con- 
ducted to the castle, where for the present we will 
leave them, together with those of our readers who 
are wearied with this history, to enjoy themselves 
without disturbance, and will betake ourselves to 
other sceneSr 
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CHAP. VIIL 

THE SURPRISE. 

" The wondering fair one turned to chide." 

Goldsmith. 

Oh, that long, long first weary day within those 
monotonous walls! How heavily does it move 
its leaden pinion over the silken head of pretty 
Hebe Woodbine ! How does she sit at yon open 
casement, heaving at intervals deep sighs, which 
she vainly seeks to suppress, and watering now 
and then with a fugitive tear the blushing petals 
of the rose which peeps in at the window, seeming, 
as the soft breeze rustles among its clustering 
leaves, to be seeking to whisper into her ear words 
of gentle consolation ! But, hark ! there is a step 
in the corridor without, and she starts as one 
awaking from sleep, the expression of her face 
becoming all at once one of eager expectation. 
Will that step stop before her door ? No ; it has 
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passed by, as so many have done that morning, 
and soon has died away in the distance, while she 
resumes once more her former position of listless 
weariness. Two or three times she has sprung 
from her seat, left her apartment, and walked 
quickly (like one who has just adopted some 
sudden resolve) through the long passage which 
conducts to the entrance of the convent ; but as 
soon as she reaches the flight of stone steps which 
lead down to the door, after standing for some 
few moments apparently immersed in deep thought, 
she seems to change her former intention; and 
either daunted by the sight of the grim portress, 
or moved by some secret internal impulse, she 
always turns round, and retraces her steps as 
rapidly as she came, xmtil, having regained her 
chamber, she places herself in the same attitude 
as before, only breaking from time to time the 
silence which reigns around with some such 
unconnected words and sentences as the follow- 
ing, spoken in a tone expressive quite as much of 
anger as of grief : — 

** Ungrateful ! and not a word of adieu : not 
one message. I will not be treated in this way 
with impunity. I will never, even, turn my eyes 
towards him again. I wish he were beside me 
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now; I would make him suffer for it. He thinks 
to depart and leave me behind to weep in silent 
solitude, but I can tell him he is mightily mis- 
taken; for I vow before he comes back again I 
will have had three husbands, all full as handsome 
as he. But suppose he should be killed and 
never return? That thought is fearful. No, it 
is not. I will not let it be. I will give him no 
pity, for he deserves none." 

While Hebe sat thus in a state of mind, which 
(to judge from the manner in which we have just 
heard her express herself) hovered pretty equally 
between the irritated and the sad, a low sweet 
sound, that at first might have been mistaken for 
the sighing of. the wind, but which soon proved to 
be a strain of soft music, came stealing through 
the haif-opened door of the next apartment, 
charming for a time into peace the contending 
feelings that agitated the breast of the maiden, 
and making her shed a purely unselfish tear as 
she listened to the following words, which seemed 
to be poured forth from the inmost recesses of a 
deep, and at this moment strongly touched 
nature, seeking to console itself by the ever sooth- 
ing power of music : — 
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" Brightly the summer morning smiles, 
And gaily *mid the leafy bowers 
The little birds are carolling 

Good-morrow to the opening flowers, 

" Which on yon upland grassy slope, 
As gems from beauty's tresses shed. 
In nature's rich enamelling 
O'er field and bank are spread. 

" The shyly peeping violet, 

The gold-eyed daisy's snowy crown, 
The poppy's crimson-tinted bloom, 
And softly feathered thistledown. 

"While in the garden's trellised shade 
Moss-rose and honeysuckle twine, 
"Wall-flowers and graceful clematis, 
And fragrance-breathing jessamine. 

" And humming each his roundelay, 
»■ Diverse yet sweetly blent in one, 

On various-painted pinions glance 
Unnumbered insects 'neath the sun. 

" All nature revels in the life 
Of one wide animating power. 
Which flutters in each pulse and leaf 
Of bird, of insect, and of flower. 

" But my heart is like a snowdrop 

That buds in winter's cheerless day. 
For the sunshine of my bosom 
Is far, is far away." 

As the Lady Beatrice, for it was from her voice 
and lute that had proceeded this sweet and 
thrilling melody, terminated her song, the last 
stanza of which she had sung with a plaintive 
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softness which attested that nothing save the 
feelings of her own heart could have dictated 
either the words or the music ; and while Hebe sat 
half hoping the strain might once more be re- 
newed, the former, to whom we must now turn, 
felt a hand laid lightly on her shoulder, and start-^ 
ing somewhat angrily round, she saw the Lady 
Abbess standing behind her, who, having glided 
into the apartment unperceived, had been listen- 
ing with great apparent interest to the song of 
her beautiful guest. 

^' Pardon me, my gentle daughter," began the 
nun, with her usual air of assurance, ** if I have 
come upon you somewhat unawares ; but entering 
your chamber in the midst of so melodious a lay 
I thought it had been a treason to harmony to 
speak before it was ended." 

" I conclude," said the Lady Beatrice, rising, 
and laying aside her lute, while the expression of 
haughty surprise at the intrusion, which her 
countenance had at first worn, relaxed into one 
of more cordiality, though still something of dis- 
pleasure at the unexpected familiarity of her 
companion lingered on it, — "I conclude that I am 
speaking with the Lady Abbess, for I deem none, 
save her, the early and dear friend of my mother. 
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would thus presume without warning to disturb 
my solitude ? " 

"And you are right, lady,"> replied the other, 
with an assumption of much importance in her 
tone; *^none other but myself is permitted, 
uncalled for, to enter the apartments of my guests. 
It is the privilege of that rank which I hold here." 
But let me," she continued, taking fondly in 
her hands those of her companion, and fixing her 
eyes intently upon her, while her whole voice and 
manner betrayed an emotion which proved that 
though her mind was so much occupied with 
preserving what she considered the dignity be- 
coming her office, yet her heart was far from 
being dead to the sentiments which had once 
powerftdly swayed it, — "let me for a moment look 
into thy face, and see if forth from the eyes of the 
child of Adelaide St. Pierre there looks out aught 
of the lofty spirit of her mother." 

These words, together with the manifestation 
of genuine feeling which had accompanied them, 
had the effect of immediately destroying the 
slight reserve that had before been visible in th** 
deportment of Beatrice, whose noble and generous 
nature was ever ready to respond to the "good 
which it found in others ; besides which she knew 
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well that the little nun, on account of the kind- 
ness which she had shown her mother, when she 
came as an orphan girl to be educated in the coil* 
vent, might lay claim to all forbearance and 
respect at her hands : she therefore answered with 
warmth, ** Whether anything of my mother's 
spirit dwells within me, that time must prove 
to you; but that her aflfections exist in my 
breast I am certain by the way in which my 
heart stirs at the near approach of the friend of 
her youth." 

" Yes," murmured the Abbess, apparently too 
deeply engaged in her own thoughts to heed the 
words of her companion, though they had been 
spoken with much earnestness, ^^it seems but 
yesterday; and yet it is thirty years dnce I beheld 
that smile. Oh Adelaide, Adelaide ! " 

Then, her eyes filling with tears, she turned 
qmckly away, probably to hide her agitation, 
while Beatrice, seeming not to regard her, busied 
herself with the strings of her lute; for she 
possessed in an eminent degree that delicate 
instinct with which some women are gifted ; the 
unerring promptings of which, like the fine springs 
of a minute but perfectly finished machine, al- 
ways enable them to guide their conduct in the 
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way that best suits the feelings of others. This 
display of emotion on the part of the Abbess 
endured, however, but a short time, for soon com- 
posing herself, she turned to her companion, and 
said in her usual tone, "That was a wondrous 
sweet song that you were just now singing ; and 
yet, methinks, the last stanza was as wondrous 
sad for one so young." 

" And is youth," asked Beatrice, with a me- 
lancholy smile, ^' always a safeguard against sor- 
row ? In my opinion they hold a false doctrine 
who deem it so. Does the green and tender 
plant feel the cutting wind less keenly than the 
tree that has braved unnumbered winters? Or 
does the half-fledged nestling face the storm as 
boldly as the parent bird ? And why should man 
be different from the rest of creation ? " 

" But there are those," interrupted the Abbess, 
^^ whose youth passes like that of the flower that 
grows up beneath the shelter of some warm pro- 
tecting bank, which preserves it from every blast ; 
or like that of the bird which nestles in the gilded 
aviary, fed and tended daily by the snowy and 
fostering hand of beauty ; and yours must have 
been such. What sorrow could one thus carefully 
guarded have known ? " 
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" 1 wish I could remember," replied Beatrice, 
who, in spite of the friendly feeling with which 
she was disposed to regard her new friend, felt 
nevertheless a strong and unconquerable dislike 
to speak to one as yet almost a stranger of her 
most secret sentiments, — "I wish I could remem- 
ber that quotation from Horace, with which Father 
Cyprian, my old and worthy preceptor, always used 
to favour me, when in my childhood I grew some- 
what too curious about the origin of last Sunday's 
discourse, or about the mysterious disappearance of 
numerous fat capons from the buttery on fast days ; 
but the substance of it was, that there were cer- 
tain Babylonian numbers into which I had better 
not inquire. Now these Babylonian numbers 
always remind me of the sorrows of others, so that 
whenever I see any one sad, and feel desirous 
to ask the cause of it, I recollect the words of the 
good father, and am silent ; for true it is that the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness." 

"Well," said the Abbess, who perceived that 
this was no fitting season for the gratification of 
her curiosity, " since the subject displeases you, 
we will press it no further, but speak of other 
things. I have a request to make to you." 

Then, seeming to have completely forgotten the 
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check which her inquisitiveness had received, she 
proceeded to inform her that a lady of rank, who 
probably soon would take the veil in the convent, 
was expected to arrive that evening to commence 
her residence within it, and that she was desirous 
of knowing if it would in any way inconvenience 
her guest for the lady to occupy the apartment 
at present tenanted by Hebe, adjacent to her own, 
on account of its being larger and more commo- 
dious than any other in the convent. To this 
demand Beatrice immediately replied in the affir- 
mative, very glad to be able to do anything which 
might gratify her companion, and which might 
make amends to her for the late refusal of her 
confidence, after which the Abbess had almost 
the whole conversation, to herself, while Beatrice 
sat by, far too much occupied in her own sad but 
engrossing reflections to heed much the words of 
her companion, who apparently, not at all aware 
of the absent state of her mind, talked on inces- 
santly, making now some anecdote of her former 
intimacy with her mother, now the present ad- 
vantages of the convent, the subject of her conver- 
sation, until at length she was interrupted by 
information being brought them that the Baron 
de Brancecombe waited below at the gate, desiring 
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an interview with his daughter. Both, therefore, 
immediately descended to meet him. 

We, however, instead of following them, must 
now return to Hebe, whom we will rejoin on the 
evening of the same day, just at the moment 
when she is standing in the dim old chapel after 
vespers. It is now the dusky hour of twilight^ 
and all the objects round appear bathed in its 

I 

dreamy light, — whether you look towards the 
grim £tone eflBgies that lie extended on the tomb 
of some storied abbess or monk, with hands folded 
on the breast and faces upturned to heaven ; or 
towards the upright forms of saints, each in his 
niche, whose silver shrines shimmer faintly in the 
light of the small tapers which bum before them ; 
or towards the very tapers themselves, that flicker 
lazily, as if they had serious thoughts of going out 
and resting awhile from their limiinous occupa- 
tion ; or towards the garlands of faded but once 
blooming flowers, that droop like wearied children 
over gilded altar, or fluted column, round which 
they are wreathed; or towards the crimson 
window-curtains, the folds of which, drawn on 
one side from the casements, now that the burn- 
ing reign of the sun is past, hang down heavy 
and motionless (like the banners of a conquered 
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anny), unstirred by wind or breeze in that still 
and sheltered retreat. All seem pervaded with a 
Species of gently pressing yet irresistible drowsi- 
ness, which hovers over and rests Upon every- 
thing, while the rich perfume of the lately 
scattered incense, that fills the whole edifice, ac- 
cords well with the all-ruling influence, and 
might ilot inaptly be Supposed to be the odour 
of some aromatic and enchanted wood burnt by 
the genii of the place to assist his sleepy incanta- 
tion. 

For some time Hebe lingered in the chapel, 
feeling calmed and soothed in its atmosphere, 
something in the same manner as she had that 

morning in listening to the song of her mistress, 
and watching the black stoled sisters, as they 

glided to and fro like shadowy ghosts through 
the gloom, while here and there a white-veiled 
novice flitted about amongst the rest, reminding 
one, as they moved amid their darker robed com- 
panions, of the bright hopes which sometimes 
come like radiant angels to cheer the heart over- 
powered by anxious and thronging cares. At 
length, however, apparently weary of the scene, 
Hebe leaves the chapel and ascends to her 
chamber, which the silver beams of the rising 
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moon axe just beginning to light, where she 
seats herself once more by the casement. The 
long monotonous day at last is over : it has 
passed through all its changes, from dewy morn- 
ing to dry, dusty, dazzling noon, from dazzling 
noon to crimson-tinted evening, and has quietly 
expired in its wavy western grave, while zephyr 
and warbling nightingales have sung its requiem. 
And yet nor mom, nor noon, nor even-tide has 
brought any word or message to the maiden from 
without the walls of the convent ; and as she 
meditates upon this supposed neglect hope de- 
parts from her, and is replaced by a strong feeling 
of injured and irritated pride, a sentiment which 
constantly finds vent in sundry stampings of her 
little foot, and exclamations of violent anger, that 
sufficiently prove the storm within. 

But now even the night wears on apace, and 
as the hours move by in their slow but endless 
procession, their course is marked by the unfailing 
and warning voice of the old clock of the convent, 
whose white face, seen outside in the court by the 
light of the moon, looks like that of an ever- 
watchful spectre. Yet still she does not retire to 
sleep: some restless power seems strong within 
her, and banishes repose from her eye-lids. All 
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is still around her^ so still that the slightest sound 
is audible ; even that made by a luckless rose-bud, 
which, severed from the parent stem, falls with 
a slight crushing noise amongst the clustering 
foliage ; or that proceeding from the air as it is 
fanned by the agitated pinions of three or four 
bats which are disporting themselves outside in 
wheeling circles ; or that occasioned by the small 
fragments of masonry which drop now and then 
from some of the more dilapidated portions of the 
old chapel opposite. It is an hour of deep and 
impressive solemnity, an hour when, if those who 
have been great and good upon earth, — those for 
a moment's communion with whom our spirits, 
wearied with the vain follies and empty nothing- 
ness of life, ftiU often yearn with an intense yet 
hopeless longing, — should approach again their 
former abodes, we might well expect their pre- 
sence. Again the clock tolls forth the hour 
which annoxmces that midnight has arrived, and 
as the echo of each stroke dies slowly and sadly 
away among the surrounding buildings, her heart 
begins suddenly to beat with a rapid and violent 
motion, as if prescient of some tmexpected and 
fearfrd event. 

But, hark ! what is that noise that follows the 
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last vibration ? Does it come from the door of 
the chamber, or from the ceiling above her, or 
from the floor beneath her feet? Is it a bird 
stirrit^ on the window-sill ? — or some active little 
mouse behind the wainscot? No: for it grows 
every moment louder, till it seems close behind 
her. And she sits trembling, afraid to turn round 
lest she should behold some hideous phantom standi 
ing and glaring at hen Yet surely it is the touch 
of no disembodied spirit that she now feels; for 
in a moment this strange and unannounced visitor 
has clasped her waist in an embrace so firm that 
it could be compared only to the hug of a femiliar 
and unpleasantly affectionate bear. Terror now 
begins to get the better of every other feeling, 
but just as she is about to send forth a loud 
and piercing shriek for help, she is raised from 
her seat and turned quickly round, while the 
scream is arrested on her lips by some dozens of 
warmly administered kisses, following each other 
with such marvellous force and rapidity that not 
a word can escape between them. And Hebe, 
after a few ineffectual struggles, yields herself iq> 
to those fond and unexpected caresses with a fat 
better grace than we should have deemed Uie 
strict sense of propriety for which she is so noted 
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would have allowed. As sood, however, as this 
agreeable little operation was ended, and the per- 
fornier of it rested awhile, apparently somewhat 
out of breath with his late exertions, the fair 
damsel disengaged herself from his grasp, and 
began to express her feelings in a strain which 
argued not much for the harmony of the rest of 
their interview. 

" you ungrateful, inhuman monster, to treat 
me in this manner ; not that I care a straw what 
you do, after having neglected me the whole day, 
not that I have ever once thought about you ; then 
coming all unawares upon me like this, frighten- 
ing me out of my senses, and giving my nerves 
such a shock as they will certainly never recover! 
But tell me what evil spirit has taught you to 
make your way through key-holes, and to come 
into the chamber of an honest maiden, destroying 
her character, at such an unseemly hour as this?" 
*^ Never mind, my beauty, how I came here," 
cried Hubert, for he in truth it was who stood 
beside her, " I am here. Let that suflSce. And 
if they thought that all the bolts and locks and. 
bars that were ever forged, or all the saints in 
iParadise, or devils in purgatory, could keep me 
from you, they were all mistaken." 
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" And he actually dares to tell me by way of 
consolation that he is here/' exclaimed Hebe, 
apparently on the point of hysterics, "he against 
whose insolence even these holy walls cannot 
protect me ! merciful Virgin, was ever unfor- 
tunate damsel so misused and deceived?" 

" Why, Hebe, wench, there's no good in making 
such a noise as this about a few kisses ; you know 
there was nobody by to see. And besides, when 
a man has imdergone so much for a woman as I 
have for you, he expects to get some reward." 

"Have you then run much risk in coming 
here?" said Hebe, recovering in the most un- 
accountable manner all at once from her hysterics* 
" Oh ! do not stay here if you are in danger. It 
were far better you should depart than do that." 

"I count no peril so great," replied Hubert, 
" as a frown from you. But indeed you accuse 
me wrongfully of neglect, for from early this 
morning till this moment I have been striving to 
reach you." 

He then gave her an account of his adventure 
that morning at the door of the convent, and of 
what had followed, refusing however to speak 
more explicitly than he had done about the means 
by which he had entered the building. The ex- 
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planatioQ nevertheless seemed on the whole to 
have been satisfitctpry, for in a very short space 
of time the lover was isitting with his arm peace- 
fully entwined around the waist of his mistress, 
each saying such things as all my headers have so 
many times said themselves in different places, 
and read in different books ; and» if they are of 
the fairer sex, have so often told in strict confi- 
dence by bedroomi fires at midnight after papa and 
mamma and Jemima the maid have all proved, by 
satisfactory slams of their several doors, that they 
are all comfortably ensconced in their respective 
chambers, that I am sure they will be thankful if 
I spare them the fifty thousandth and first version 
of them* 

Long, however, before the lovers had said half 
what they had to say, they were suddenly and 
strangely disturbed. But before wa proceed to 
disclose the cause, we must shift the scene to 
another part of our story. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PBjBSENTIICENT. 

** Fdt a honor over hw creep. 

Piidde lay skin and catch my breath." 

Matid, 

Vbkt long and deeply interesting to both, yet 
very sad, was the interview which took place that 
morning in the parlour of the convent between 
his daughter, the Lady Beatrice, and the Baron 
de Brancecombe, who, with better fortune than 
his faithful follower Hubert, easily obtained by 
means of his intimacy with the Lady Abbess that 
permission to enter which had been so summarily 
refused to his amorous squire. By daybreak the 
next morning, the veteran leader, together with 
all his train, was to depart for a sea-port in the 
south of Devon, from whence they intended as 
soon as possible to set sail for Bordeaux, where 
the flower of England's chivaby was now assembled 
around their yoimg and valiant leader, the Black 
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Prince. And though the Baron would, without 
doubt, snatch &om the hurried season of departure 
next day a few moments to be devoted to the 
sweet but painful task of taking a final leave of 
his darling and only child, yet this probably was 
the last time for a long period, perhaps (and 
Beatrice shuddered at the thought) for ever, that 
they would enjoy that free interchange of feelings 
and ideas which had hitherto been one of the 
dearest and best delights of both their lives. Very 
sharp and frequent, therefore, as may be supposed, 
were the thrills of anguish that passed that day 
through the heart of Beatrice, though with a 
noble devotion, and with a courage well worthy 
of the race from which she sprang, and of the 
aflSanced bride of one of the most gallant knights 
in Britain, she bravely combated her grief for her 
father's sake. Supported by the same heroic forti- 
tude as had upheld her at the yet more agonising 
moment when Wilfred left her, she listened with 
a smile to the words with which the Baron sought 
to cheer her, bidding her look forward to the time 
of their re-union, and to that day when the laurels 
won by the sword of Alvarez should be twined 
with the orange blossom in her own silken tresses. 
But in spite of these bright hopes of future hap- 
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piness, in spite of the throb of exultation that 
beat in her every pulse, making, as it were, the 
blood run swifter through her veins at the thought 
of shining one day with the glory reflected from 
the arms of her lover ; still, as she wandered that 
evening in the court of the convent, and meditated 
on the complete loneliness in which she should 
soon be left, and on the uncertain chances of war 
to which the lives of those so dear to her would 
soon be exposed, she felt as if a heavy hand of ice 
were laid upon her heart, and a d^k presentiment 
of coming evil seemed like a dusky bird of ill 
omen to overshadow her spirit with its gloomy 
pinions. Nor was the scene that at the time sur- 
rounded her at all calculated to distract her mind 
from ite present uneasy reflections. The enclosure 
in which she now found herself was, as we have 
before described it, so entirely shut in by the 
neighbouring buildings, that not the slightest view 
of anything beyond them could be obtained from 
it ; and she was thus deprived of all communion 
with that nature, the sight of whose beauty had so 
often soothed and cheered her, while the only ver- 
dure of which the court itself could boast, except- 
ing that of the rose before mentioned as peeping 
into Hebe's window, and which with its soft green 
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leaves and bright buda ocncipkl;^ covered the 
wall on that side, was tliat which was afforded by a 
large, widely-spreading, and very aged yew tree that 
stood near the entrance of the chapel, forming 
with his sombre foliage a strange contrast to that 
of his blooming companion, the rose tree opposite, 
towards whom he had for so many years, as if in 
friendly salutation, swayed by the stormy winds 
of winter or gently stirred by the soft breeze of 
summer, waved his old and knotted branches. As 
Beatrice moved slowly up and down with her eyes 
bent on the ground, and her whole soul immersed 
in the painfiil thoughts that disturbed her, her 
attention was suddenly attracted by something 
white falling dose at her feet, and looking up 
quickly to see whence it came, she beheld a hand 
waved twice or thrice from one of the small case- 
ments in the wall just above her head, and then 
immediately withdrawn without giving her any 
further clue by which to discover the individual 
who had despatched the mysterious missive. Much 
surprised at this, she stooped down, and picking 
up the object which lay before her, b^an to ex- 
amine it with great interest This inspection, 
however, only served to perplex her the more, for 
on unfolding the paper of which the little packet 
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was composed i^e found it to be entirely blank, 
containing nothing but a tiny fragment of glass 
on which was inscribed, traced probably with a 
diamond, or some other hard substance, the single 
^ord " fire," in small but legible characters. Very 
much puzzled as to the manner in which this 
singular monosyllable was to be interpreted, she 
stood for some time turning it over and over in 
her ha^d and musing upon it; but finding all her 
conjectures vain, and at length concluding that it 
must have been intended for some other person, 
for whom she had been mistaken, she proceeded 
to ascend once more to her chamber, far too much 
occupied with her own meditations to be diverted 
from them for any length of time by another sub- 
ject. As she moved along towards her apartment 
she heard with surprise, for in that still abode 
every noise seemed unusual, at the other end of 
the corridor which led out upoii the broad entrance 
staircase, a loud murmur of voices, as if many 
people were assembled there ; and on interrogating 
one of the lay sisters who happened to be passing 
by at the time, intent upon some menial employ- 
ment, as to the cause of it, she was informed that 
the lady of whom the Abbess had that morning 
spoken to her was just arrived, and that the nuns. 
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improving, as was customary, any opportunity 
that offered for the gratification of their harmless 
but active spirit of inquisitiveness^ were gathered 
together to see her pass. 

" And what," asked Beatrice, *' is the name of 
this guest whose advent produces so much ex- 
citement amongst you ? " 

**E[er name," replied the other, nothing loth 
to impart information, '^ is the Lady Leonora de 
Mohun, and she is a connexion^ though I believe 
rather a distant one, of that illustrious house. 
At one time she resided here at the castle ; for 
Sir Bichard, who has no wife or daughter of his 
own, was always fond " (and here, as she spoke, 
the face of the nun wore a peculiarly significant 
expression, while her voice lowered itself to a 
gossip's mysterious whisper) *^of having fair 
young women about him, in the cultivation of 
whose minds he professed to take a peculiar 
delight: and of course no one quarrelled with 
his tastes. A few years ago, a certain cavalier, 
an intimate friend of Sir Bichard, came to the 

castle, and something . But no," she said, 

suddenly checking herself in the full tide of her 
discourse, as if struck by some painfal remem- 
brance, ** I will not say a word more ; for I recol- 
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lect the last time that I had a little innocent 
conversation of this kind with one of our visitors, 
and it happened somehow to get to the ears of 
our chaplain, he rated me so soimdly the next 
day at the confessional, that I made a vow I would 
never tell any one anything again ; yet I suppose 
there is no harm in my informing you that she 
is now come here by the especial wish of Sir 
Richard, who has particularly requested that 
every respect may be paid her. But, hark ! there 
is the bell for the evening refection ; and if the 
Abbess were to catch me loitering here, I would 

not be in my place ." 

So saying, she bustled oflf about her work; 
while Beatrice, who felt somewhat curious con- 
cerning her new neighbour, withdrew into the 
shadow of an adjacent doorway, in order to get 
a view of her as she passed. Nor had she to wait 
long ; for in a few minutes a very tall and richly- 
dressed lady, followed by three or four female 
domestics, appeared in the corridor ; and, as she 
stood for a short time giving orders to her at- 
tendants, Beatrice had full leisure to gratify her 
desire. She was apparently between thirty and 
forty years of age, with a figure which, both in 
height ajid in all its proportions, gave too much 
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the idea of masculine strength to agree with our 
usual notions of feminine grace and elegance* 
Her countenance^ though haggard and worn^ and 
with the indelible signs traced upon it of some 
' eariy and absorbing grief^ was still remarkable 
for that strictly harmonious and faultless style of 
beauty on whose perfection the eye dwells with 
the same pleasure that it does on a richly-carved 
column or symmetrically-moulded arch ; but from 
which in a short time it gladly shifts to a face of 
perhaps less indisputable loveliness^ but of more 
intelligence and expression^ as from the wonders 
of art we turn to the more varying charms of 
nature. Her eyes were very large and dark^ 
with a peculiarly restless^ uneasy light shining in 
them^ which could not feul to give to every spec- 
tator, without his knowing why, an indefinably 
uncomfortable feeling; and which produced in 
the mind of Beatrice, as she gazed on them, such 
a sudden and irresistible sensation of mingled fear 
and dislike, that> without stopping to ask herself 
the reason, but acting on that species of prescient 
instinct with which some delicately-organised 
minds are endowed, and which often impels them 
towards, or drives them from, people of whose 
characters and previous lives they know nothing, 
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she left her place of concealment, and, gliding 
swiftly and unnoticed along the corridor^ reached 
the door of her apartment, and^ rushing in hur* 
riedly, drew the bolt, like one anticipating pursuit. 
Then throwing herself into a chair, breathless, 
and with a rapidly palpitating heart, as if she 
had been undergoing some violent bodily exertion, 
she remained motionless for some time before she 
was able to calm this unaccountable agitation. 
Just, however, as it grew dark she was disturbed 
by her gossiping friend, the lay sister, knocking 
at her door, who informed her that she had 
brought her a light and her evening repast, 
which, as she had not appeared in the refectory, 
the Abbess supposed she wished to have served 
in her chamber. Beatrice immediately arose, 
abd, having withdrawn the bolt, took the light 
and a small portion of food from the hands of the 
mm. She then thanked her for her trouble, and, 
begging her (for at that time she felt no way 
inclined for the company of her loquaciouB hand* 
maiden, nor, indeed, for that of any other person) 
to inform Hebe that she might retire for the 
night, as she should not require any further 
attendance, she once more closed the door, and 
returned to her former reflections. These, al- 
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though she had grown somewhat more composed, 
were yefc suflSciently troubled, and of a hue 
gloomy enough to have coloured the palette of 
one who strove to paint the regions of the sad. 

Prom these sombre meditations she was at 
length aroused by feeling something cutting 
sharply her wrist. On looking down, she per- 
ceived that that small enigmatical fragment of 
glass, with its silent companion, the blank sheet 
that enfolded it, dropped probably from her hand 
in her late hurried flight, had caught in the folds 
of her dress and was there suspended, but moved 
with every throb of her still rapidly-beating 
heart. Eemembering now, for it had hitherto 
entirely escaped her memory, the manner in 
which she had received the mysterious missive, 
she once more took up the glass, and began to 
examine the single word " Fire ; " but having no 
better success than before, and thinkiDg that the 
little packet had not been intended for herself, 
but for some one else, she determined imme- 
diately to destroy the glass, and even the paper 
^hich contained it: thus meaning to obliterate 
entirely all traces of that which might, if seen by 
other eyes, lead to discoveries very prejudicial to 
those persons who (though unwittingly) were 
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forced thus to confide in her honour. Having, 
therefore, speedily crushed to atoms, beneath the 
foot of a small iron crucifix which stood on the 
table, that crystal interpreter of some dark and, 
for aught she knew, criminal mystery, she pro- 
ceeded to consign the paper which enclosed it to 
the fire of her lamp, when, just as she was hold- 
ing it over the flame, a bracelet of her mother's 
hair, which she constantly wore, happened to 
detach itself from her arm, and to fall to the 
ground. As she stooped to recover it, she with- 
drew for a moment the paper from its perilous 
position. What was her astonishment, as she 
raised herself up, and cast her eyes towards it, 
to see its formerly empty surface covered with 
distinct characters ? Scarcely able to believe her 

senses, she inspected it more closely, and found 

ft 

in truth that it contained the following words : 
*^ Come to the sea-shore at midnight, descend by 
the narrow staircase into the court, the doors of 
the chapel are open, and you will find a guide ; 
if not this night, another will doi The people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great light." 
This last sentence gave an immediate clue to the 
mystery^ for well did Beatrice remember the last 
time she had heard it ; nor could she any longer 
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doubt what was the meaning of that hitherto 
inexplicable word " Fire," or that the packet had 
been intended for her own hand, since she felt 
certain that it had been conveyed to her by some 
disciple of those new and wonderful doctrines 
with the professors of which she had but yester* 
day become so xmexpectedly acquainted. But 
who amongst the nuns could be bold enough — 
for she knew well that no other but the sisters 
themselves were permitted to enter that portion 
of the .building from whence the letter came — 
tiiua to expose herself to the disgrace and peril 
of discovery ? How highly must she prize that 
for which she ventured so much 1 These thoughts 
passed like lightning through the mind of Bea- 
trice as she stood with the paper in her hand. 
Then she asked herself if she should obey the 
summons ; and a voice within her answered « Go." 
^^ What !" cried Season, *^ to-night, when you still 
tremble with recently endured terror?" And 
she felt that the latter stem counsellor was right, 
and, with a deep sigh, she once more seated 
herself, and b^an to unbraid her dark tresses, 
preparatory to retiring to rest. 

And now her thoughts, from some strange and 
unaccountable reason, the origin of which she found 
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it impossible to divine, began to revert to the time 
when in that very chamber her mother, for the 
Abbess told her it was the one she always occupied, 
then a young and solitary maiden like herself had 
felt, though probably in a far more violent degree, 
since she had been really left a lonely orphan de- 
prived by death of both her parents, the same feel- 
ing of desolation as that which now oppressed her- 
self. As these thoughts increased in inteusity and 
obtained more complete possession of her mind, a 
superstitious terror stole gradually over her, and* 
filled her with the idea which grew every instant 
more distinct and fearful, that the spirit of her 
n^iother was even now present with her, to warn 
her against some undefined but near approaching 
danger, till she became afraid to raise her eyes to- 
wards the mirror before her, lest on its polished 
surface she should see reflected, besides the silver 
moonbeams and the glimmering rays of the lamp 
which mingled on it, the outline of some pale 
ghostly form, standing with upraised hand as if 
prepared to address her. At some moments this 
feeling would grow so powerful that she would sit 
for a while with her face covered by her hands, 
trembling, and not daring even to look roimd, 
totally unable to masteir her emotion ; and then 
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feeling as though, if she stayed any longer in soli- 
tude, her self-command, if not her reason, would 
give way, she would spring up and rush towards 
the door with the intention to gain at any risk 
some companion; but soon ashamed of her own 
weakness, and seeking to laugh at herself for her 
folly, she would return back again to her seat, and 
once more resolutely address herself to the task of 
preparing for repose. Once, indeed, like one who 
is well nigh choked with a stifling sensation of 
oppression, she flew towards the window, hoping 
to cool her disordered fancy in the reviving breezes 
of night ; but when she had thrown open the case- 
ment, the feeling of the air from without only 
tended to render her more depressed, for the whole 
atmosphere seemed laden with a sultry overpower- 
ing weight that crushed like the hand of a giant 
the refreshing powers of nature. Sometimes the 
terrible idea would cross her that the sensations 
which she experienced betokened some evil at that 
moment threatening Wilfred; and when she recol- 
lected the apparition at the window of the chapel 
in Bralynch, this apprehension appeared to her 
disordered fancy a horrible certainty; and then 
would her spirit long in unspeakable agony to be 
released from the body, in order but for one mo- 
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ment to warn liiin of his danger, till, wearied with 
the hopeless desire, it would take refuge in earnest 
prayer. At length however, with a degree of self- 
control which for one in her circumstances might 
be truly considered wonderful, by means of laying 
on her hitherto ungovernable imagination the 
strong arm of that resolute will which she had in- 
herited from her sterner father, she managed in 
some measure to overpower her alarm ; and deter- 
mining if possible to get some repose, she threw 
herself on her couch dressed as she was, with her 
long dark hair flowing around her, which looked, 
as it rested on her richly-embroidered robe, like 
the boughs of the cypress drooping over a bed of 
many-coloured flowers. And well might one en- 
tering the apartment at that moment have deemed 
that he saw before him her. 



" Year after year unto whose feet, 
She lying on her couch alone. 
Across the purpled coverlet 
Her wavy jet black hair has grown.'* 



After several short lived attempts to sleep, all of 
which ended in a start, and some of them in a 
slight scream, for she awoke each time believing 
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herself to be falling from a high precipice, either 
into the claws of a savage beast, or the coils of a 
hissing serpent, or, most horrible of all, into the 
bony embrace of a grinning skeleton, exhausted 
nature, worn out at length by the pressure to 
which her nerves had been that day subject, could 
support no longer the agonising conflict, and she 
fell into an apparently peaceful slumber. But in 
spite of this outward semblance of tranquillity 
her mind was far from enjoying repose, and the 
most troubled visions hovered around her pillow, 
disturbing her rest with the rustle of their gloomy 
pinions. She dreamed that she was standing, 
just as the murky shades of evening were creep- 
ing on, upon a vast battle-field, covered with the 
fiead and dying. For a short time it seemed to 
her that she could not make out for what reason 
she found herself in such an unwonted scene, but 
soon the idea became clear and distinct to her 
mind, that she had come thither to seek the 
mangled remains of her lover. She thought that 
she groped stumbling about amongst the corpses 
that surrounded her, scarcely able to see her way 
on account of the continually increasing darkness, 
but catching in the dim light glimpses that made 
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ber shudder^ of gaping wounds and hideously di8<> 
torted faces^ yet nowhere could she find him she 
sought At length it appeared to her that she 
beheld a bright light in the distance^ towards 
which she immediately turned her steps. But 
when she strove to reach it, she thought that it 
was constantly moved further and further from 
her, yet still she toiled on after it; when, with 
one of those sudden changes which so frequently 
take place in dreams, the field of battle all at 
once turned into a wild marshy swGunp^ through 
which she continued helplessly to stru^le with- 
out seeming the least nearer her object At last, 
to her infinite delight, the light stopped. Wheti 
she reached it she found herself standing by the 
bank of a smooth stream, on the oth^ side of 
which she saw Wilfred extended, Ijong apparently 
asleep. For some moments it seemed to her that 
she stood watching him with feelings of the most 
unutterable pleasure ; when suddenly there came 
forth from the contiguous darkness a figure 
wrapped in a black cloak. It approached her 
lover, and waved a huge battle-^axe above his 
head in instant act to strike. And now^ in, the 
most intense agony, she thought that she strove to 
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spring forward across the stream, in order to 
in^rpose her own form between his head and the 
murderous stroke, but an invisible power, in some 
inexplicable manner, prevented her from stirring 
hand or foot. " Who is he, the traitor and assas- 
sin ?" at length she seemed to herself to shriek out 
in wild despair; *^let me hear his name, that 
he and his race may be for ever branded with 
eternal infamy." And a voice, so loud and pierc- 
ing that it awoke her, and made her start up- 
right upon her couch, replied, " De Sulac, Ealph 
deSulac!" 

But that voice is surely no dream. For hark, 
the very air around her and the whole chamber 
is ringing with the name ; and as she sits, as yet 
scarcely full awake, collecting her scattered ideas, 
again and again it resounds around her, mixed 
with terms of mingled endearment and invective. 
" De Sulac, Balph de Sulac, oh, return, my lover, 
my master ! He will not hear — then may he be 
accursed for ever ! De Sulac, Ralph de Sulac." 

Surprised and terrified beyond measure, hardly 
knowing whether she still dreamed, or was in 
tnxHi awake, Beatrice cast her eyes hurriedly and 
timidly around the apartment, and beheld by 
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the waning light of the lamp, which still shone 
sufficiently bright to render all objects discernible, 
standing in the further comer of the room, a tall 
white figure with a large quantity of dark hair 
streaming down its back, which was turned 
towards her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MAIOAC. 

" Forth at your eyes your spirits "wildly peep." 

Hamlet. 

Few, I imagine^ amongst those to whose lot it may 
fisJl to read this book^ and of those few I envy not 
the dull matter-of-fact existence, for if they are 
spared the inconvenience of looking now and then 
through the darkened veil which imagination at 
times draws before the eye, yet know they little 
of what is brightest in life, since they have never 
seen it through the richly-coloured medium of 
her airy palace ; few, I say, have not experienced 
at one period or other of their Uves, either when 
listening by the dimly-lit hearth to the whispered 
tale of ghost or spell, or when passing by the gate 
of some moonlit churchyard, or when alone at 
midnight musing on the departed, as the wind, 
like their spirits, moans mournfully without, that 
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starange and indefinable dread of the supernatural 
which, like a shadow from the other worlds casts a 
mysterious gloom over the soul. It can therefore 
be little wondered at that fieatiioe^ whose mind, 
as we have seen, had been in no small degree 
subject to this species of influence, when she 
beheld the startling apparition mentioned at the 
end of the last chapter, found considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping the terror whidi assailed her 
within moderate bounds. In spite of all her en* 
deavours, she could not suppress a dight scream 
that burst involuntarily from her lips, although 
with a violent effort she restrained any further 
demonstration of her feelings, and strove to re- 
main quietly awaiting the issue of this unpleasant 
adventure. The scream however seemed immedi- 
ately to have attracted the attention of her un- 
welcome visitor, for die instantly turned rounds 
and revealed to Beatrice the countenance of that 
very Leonora de Mohun, the sight of whom, on 
her arrival at the convent, had so strongly affected 
her. Her whole &ce wore in ail its features a 
£gir more wild and haggard expression than before, 
while her eyes gleamed with an cdmost ferocious 
light, as she turned them alternately now on some 
glittering object that she held in h^ hand, and 
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now towards the trembling girl, who sought to 
veil her own from meeting their withering glance. 
Her hair streamed in matted locks around her, 
and her whole appearance had in it something so 
unearthly, and almost savage, that Beatrice felt 
far more alarmed than if she had beheld, as she 
half expected, the inhabitant of another world. 
At length, after some moments of apparent doubt, 
the strange intruder exclaimed in a hoarse but 
exulting voice, " Yes, behold the victim I Last 
night when I flew up to the moon on the back of 
the great white screech-owl with fiery eyes, hunted 
by ten thousand fiends, the evil spirit of her who 
stole from me his heart, and who wanders among 
the stars, told me that if I could but find a sacri- 
fice such as she required, and could bathe my 
hands nine times in its blood, she would restore it 
to me. And now I have found it, and its blood 
shall flow like a river. Yes, dark and warm and 
crimson shall it flow ; and when it is cold, he will 
return." 

As she spoke thus, she advanced slowly towards 
the bed, brandishing in the air a large knife, and 
laughing wildly; while across the mind of Beatrice, 
who all the time had been watching her with 
fearful anxiety, flashed the painful truth that 
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without the slightest protection or means of de- 
fence she was now completely in the power of a 
raving maniac. When the terrible fact became 
apparent to her, a cold shudder passed through her 
frame, for nowhere could she see the smallest 
chance of escape ; since to attempt to struggle with 
one so far superior to her in size and strength, and 
now rendered doubly powerful by the frenzied 
force of madness, was only folly. 

Should she strive to gain the door in order to 
call for aid, there was not the least probability that 
her watchful antagonist would allow her to reach 
it. And yet it seemed a dreadful fate, thus with- 
out an effort to give herself up to so miserable and 
painftd a death, without once more beholding a 
familiar face, without once more hearing a familiar 
voice. As these thoughts passed rapidly through 
her brain, with them came rushing a tide of sweet 
but before half-lost memories of her father, of his 
early love and care, of home and of childhood, toge- 
ther with fondly-cherished/ecoUections of Wilfred, 
of golden days spent at his side listening to the 
tones of his deep melodious voice, of the time when 
he first taught her to know herself a woman. Then 
came the conviction that in a few moments perhaps 
she might be separated for ever from these things 
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so long and so dearly loved^ and she breathed a 
short but earnest prayer that strength and courage 
might be granted her in this hour of trial, and 
presence of mind sufficient to seize and profit by 
the smallest opportunity that might present itself 
for her deliverance. But at the present juncture, 
in truth,, nothing less than a miracle seemed able 
to^save h^, for the maniac, who, whilst she had 
been making these hurried reflections, had been 
slowly advancing towards her in a species of 
savage dance, now stood dose at her side, feeling 
the point of her deadly weapon, and murmuring 
with delight over its sharpness, « Oh, it is keen ! 
The demon who brought it me, told me it was 
tempered in the fires of hell. It will love to shed 
blood as much as I do !" 

And now, with no very gentle hand, she laid 
hold of her intended victim, who, knowing 
sdl physical resistance to be entirely useless, 
quietly yielded to her touch, and placed herself, 
as she required, in a recumbent posture ; then, 
hoping to attract the attention of her persecutor, 
and thus to save time, she said in a low but firm 
voice, " Tell me, Leonora de Mohun, if you can, 
what delusion affects you thus, and with what 
intention you are come ?*^ 
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^'De MohunI De Mohuii!" said the maniac, 
suddenly ceasing from her deadly preparations, 
and pressing her hand to her forehead, ^ I ha^e 
heard that name somewhere before. Was it sung 
by the witches as they danced around their blazing 
caldron, or whispered by the spirits that ride 
upon the stonn ? " 

<< Perhaps,'' said Beatrice, who hoped that this 
faint chord of reason just awakened, though 
jarring at present and discordant, might, if struck 
by a skilful touch, send forth a strain of more 
perfect harmony, ^' perhaps it was familiar to you 
before these times, in the early and happy days of 
youth, when you were yet a guileless child." 

" My child, my child ! " shrieked out the 
wretched woman, by whose shattered understand* 
ing the last word only of the foregoing speech, 
probably on account of some connection which 
it had with her thoughts of the moment, seemed 
to have been heard. ** Hark ! I can hardly hear the 
splash, it is so deep down ; and they will not let 
me stir. It is gone, and the waves have closed 
for ever." 

As she finished speaking, she burst into a 
violent flood of tears, and remained for a few 
minutes sobbing convulsively; while Beatrice, 
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whose mind shrank back involuntarily, like one 
gazing through a mist at a terrific but dimly-seen 
precipice, at the thought of the indistinct tale of 
crime and horror thus vaguely revealed to her, was 
silent, fearing by the slightest word or movement 
to cause some fresh excitement in her companion, 
who for the present seemed lost in her own mys- 
terious grief. This paroxysm of weeping, however, 
waa but of short duration. All at once, from 
some unaccountable prompting or fancy, for 
reason is a word which here seems inadmissible, 
her former murderous design seemed to retake 
full possession of her mind ; and the expression 
of deep sorrow which her countenance had worn 
became again one of savage delight, as grasping 
tightly the weapon, which she had for the time 
almost imconsciously held, she exclaimed, "But 
when this blood has flowed, he will be here, and 
all my pain will have passed away, for the moment 
that his lips have touched mine, the devouring 
flame which consumes my brain and heart will 
vanish, and I shall be at rest" 

As she spoke she bent down over her purposed 
victim, and seemed only to be considering where 
she might strike with most deadly efifect her first 
blow. 
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" Stay," said Beatrice, in a tone rendered calm 
by despair, while she held her hand on the 
threatening blade, ** hold but for a moment, until 
I have removed my robe, which will intercept 
your stroke." 

"Hasten then your preparations," replied the 
other, " I have no time to lose. I see a dark 
spirit, and he stands close by me. He is waiting 
to carry ofiF your soul. And see, he stamps his 
cloven foot in token of impatience." 

Now on this short delay Beatrice rested all her 
hopes of deliverance. From the first moment 
that she had become aware of her danger, her 
eyes had never ceased to wander continually 
around the apartment, seeking on all sides, but in 
vain, for some means of escape, until at length 
they had fixed themselves on a large oak press 
covered with quaint and elaborate carving, which 
represented various events in the life of the 
Vii-gin, who throughout was adorned with a glory 
large enough to accommodate some fifty ordinary 
saints. The door was open, and it was not far 
from her bed, on the side opposite to that where 
the maniac had placed herself. As she contem- 
plated this antiquated piece of furniture, the 
thought struck her, that could she manage for a 
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short time to divert the attention of her tormentor 
&om hersejf, and thus be enabled to gain the 
interior of this press, and to enclose herself in it, 
she might, protected by its massive panels, bid 
defiance to every attempt which her. dangerous 
companion might make to reach her. This how- 
ever appeared at first impossible, since for a long 
time those wild restless eyes, the mere sight of 
which had caused her such agitation, had been 
constantly fixed upon her ; and as she lay trem- 
bling beneath their blighting gaze, sickening 
thoughts of the dreadful death which she would 
soon undergo, for she now almost despaired of 
life, began to unnerve the wonderful coursige 
that had hitherto sustained her. At last, how- 
ever, an idea suddenly shot across her mind, and 
shone through the gloom that overshadowed her 
wearied and almost hopeless spirit, like the beacon 
light which amid the roaring tempest and the rush- 
ing waves gladdens the eyes of the crew of some 
storm-tossed and half-sinking vessel. In pur- 
suance therefore of this new and cheering thought, 
she began to undo the richly embossed silver 
clasps of the girdle which encircled her waist. 
To this was attached a large collection of multi- 
farious articles, comprising a huge bunch of keys. 
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which in her quality of mistress of the castle of 
de Brancecombe she always carried, her golden 
rosary, her breviary, her distaff, at that period the 
constant companion of even the most noble dame, 
and several other trifles of less importance. As soon 
as she had succeeded in disengaging herself from 
the embrace of this silken friend, which in her 
present position was a work of some difficulty, 
just as the hand that held the instrument of 
destruction was once more raised menacingly 
above her, she threw the girdle with her utmost 
force, together with all its jingling appendages, 
against the wall of the apartiiient, directly behind 
her vindictive foe. The loud ringing noise thus 
produced caused the maniac immediately to tm-n 
round, attracted and startled by its suddenness. 
Beatrice, seizing the opportunity when both her 
eyes and attention were thus employed in another 
direction, sprang from her couch, and reaching 
the place of refuge, enclosed herself within it 
before her companion had even become aware of 
her change of situation. This position, however, 
she found scarcely so tenable as she had expected. 
The doors of the press, either from long disuse, 
or from some other cause, had completely lost the 
fastening which once connected them ; and she 
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was forced, for want of a better substitute, to 
replace it by one of her slender fingers, which she 
thrust through the two iron staples formerly 
occupied by the bolt. 

But what pen can describe the expression of 
mingled rage and disappointment that passed 
over the countenance of the maniac, when on 
turning round she discovered that her destined 
victim had vanished from her sight? For a few 
moments she absolutely foamed with passion, 
while there burst from her lips a torrent of fear- 
ful imprecations, too horrible to be repeated, and 
which made Beatrice shudder in her hiding-place. 
After having thus given vent to her violent pas- 
sion she began to search diligently the whole 
apartment, lifting up the tapestry which orna- 
mented the walls, and looking into every other 
place that might have been used for concealment. 
For some time she was entirely baffled in her 
attempts, and the trembling girl was beginning to 
breathe more freely; when unfortunately the 
eager eyes of her pursuer, keen as those of a grey- 
hound when he follows the panting quarry, ob- 
served a minute piece of one of the folds of her 
dress, which unnoticed by herself had caught in 
the opening of the door. The instant that the 
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maniac perceived this, she dashed wildly forward, 
and throwing herself upon her knees seized be- 
tween her teeth the silken fragment, which she 
pulled at with such violence, that she soon dragged 
a large portion of the robe through the aperture 
from whence it protruded, and, delighted with her 
success, began with horrible fury to gnaw it be- 
tween her teeth, like a wild beast devo^ring its 
prey. Soon wearied with her ineffectual efforts, 
which brought her no nearer the completion of 
her design, she rose and began with her utmost 
strength to drive the knife which she held in her 
hand into the oak panels, marring here and 
there the already ^uflSciently grotesque face of 
some adoring saint, or bestowing on some martyr 
more wounds than those with which the church 
had thought fit to provide him, but doing no 
other harm, for the solid wood was far too firm to 
receive any but a slight impression from the 
blows, which served only to blunt her weapon and 
to increase her own fury at their failure. But at 
last, by some unlucky chance, the blade of the 
knife happened in one of her thrusts to pass 
through the small opening between the doors 
across which Beatrice had laid her finger, and, 
coming in contact with it, the sharp edge inflicted 
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Upon her a slight wound, from which the blood 
immediately flowed profusely. Terrible was the 
^riek of frenzied delight sent forth by the maniac 
as she beheld the crimson stream which had so 
long been the object of her desire, and with fresh 
violence she renewed the attack, fortunately how- 
ever without perceiving in her furious madness 
that she was again directing her blows against the 
impenetrable wood. Hitherto, throughout all this 
fearful scene, the lofty self-possession and presence 
of mind of the heroic maiden, though often as- 
sailed by violent paroxysms of despair, had yet 
never forsaken her ; her breath indeed came and 
went with an almost painful rapidity, like the 
working of some swiftly revolving machine, and 
the youthful roses on her cheek had feded to the 
pallid hue of death, but not a tear had obscured 
the steady glance of her eye, nor had she for a 
moment abandoned the unflinching calmness of 
her deportment, upheld by the strong pinion of 
rising prayer, which she continued in the secret 
depths of her own heart to pour forth to Him 
who will never leave nor forsake, and by the 
remembrance of those dear ones, the thought of 
whose love seemed to bind her as it were to life 
by a golden chain, compelling her to fresh exer- 
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tion for its preservation, and filling her every 
moment with renewed energy. She had been 
thus enabled to maintain an unwavering courage, 
which in an hour of less peril would have sur- 
prised herself, and of which even those who best 
knew her and most appreciated her character, 
would scarcely have deemed her capable. Yet so 
it generally is with the noblest natures ; danger 
to them is like fire to the purer metals, instead of 
melting and destroying them, as it does those of 
baser quality, it only seems to render their supe- 
rior worth more apparent. Thus, and thus only 
frequently can we discern the pure gold from 
tinsel. But now this brave spirit began to feel 
that ere long it must perforce yield, however 
reluctantly, to the exhaustion of the body. Her 
brain grew gradually dizzy, and a sensation of 
faintness seemed to overspread her whole frame, 
produced partly by pain and loss of blood occa- 
sioned by her wound, trifling though it was, and 
partly probably by the long tension to which her 
nerves had been subjected. Once more she strove 
to pray, but her ideas were not sufficiently col- 
lected, and she could only repeat over and over the 
words, " Father, protect me," without being able 
to frame any frirther petition, like a little child 
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seeking to remember its lesson. Then came in- 
distinct thoughts of her lover, together with a 
vague vision of the last time he had held her in 
his arms. 

"Wilfred! Wilfred!" she murmured, "stay 
with me — do not leave me." But the sweet 
illusion instantly vanished, and she became once 
more dimly conscious of her present and immi- 
nent peril, and of the utter impossibility much 
longer to avert the issue. 

Oh, those appalling shrieks ! How do they 
seem to fill the whole air around her, appearing 
to vibrate through every fibre of her brain, and 
never allowing her one moment's repose or quiet 
to gather together her scattered faculties. Yet 
still the all-pervading idea of struggling for 
existence seems even yet not to have entirely 
abandoned her, for, although sunk on her knees 
from positive exhaustion, her lacerated hand 
never quits its post, and, in spite of the blood 
which flows from it, and of the iron rings which 
so cruelly gall it, still refuses not to perform its 
office. 

But what is that sound heard even amid the 
terrible shrieks of the maniac, which, like a 
potent drug mingled by the hand of enchant- 
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ment, all at once seems to send a thrill of new 
vigour through her sinking frame, and restores 
for a moment its flagging powers ? It is a loud 
and continued knocking at the door of the apart- 
ment Profiting by this temporary revival of her 
faculties, Beatrice listened intently, as those only 
listen whose lives have hung upon a word, a 
motion; and her heart beat once more, as she 
had never expected to feel it beat again, with a 
sensation of uncontrollable joy ; when suddenly 
the fearful recollection came to her mind, that 
on closing the door that night, when still under 
the influence of her depressing and indefinable 
alarm, she had drawn the bolt, and thus rendered 
it impossible for any one to come to her assist- 
ance. As she remembered this, a feeling of the 
most chilling and utter hopelessness replaced the 
one of momentary delight which had before filled 
her, for she now gave herself up as utterly lost. 
A black mist swam before her eyes, a continuous 
buzzing sound filled her ears, and, whispering the 
name of Wilfred, — for even in this extreme mo- 
ment the thought of him was foremost in her 
heart and on her lips, — she fainted. 

Fortunately at this critical instant the maniac, 
— instead of continuing her furious attacks on the 
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impervious oaken panels of the doors, which 
would soon have burst asunder and given the 
destroyer ready access to her powerless victim,— 
startled and evidently half-terrified by the sudden 
disturbance from without, had turned towards 
the entrance to the apartment, and stood as if 
she were determined to resist any one who might 
there gain admission. 

Those in the corridor, however, were not to 
be baffled by the failure of this first attempt; 
for, proceeding to the room which had been lately 
occupied by the hapless Leonora de Mohun, and 
passing through it, they succeeded by this means 
in attaining their object of entering the chamber 
of the Lady Beatrice. But what was their con- 
sternation on beholding the appalling apparition 
that presented itself to them ? — the terrible form 
of the maniac, who, turning round at the soimd 
of their approaching footsteps, stood with her 
hideously distorted countenance and frenzied eye 
glaring upon them ! 

" Holy Saint Greorge ! " cried Hubert, crossing 
himself, — for he it was, who, disturbed in the 
midst of one of his most violent protestations* of 
passion by the shrieks above noted, and having 
discovered (for the apartment of Hebe lay near 
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the one where he now found himself) that they 
proceeded from the chamber of his mistress, im- 
mediately rushed thither, followed by the faithful 
handmaiden, — "Holy Saint George! what is 
this ? Where is the Lady Beatrice ? " But the 
only answer which he received was a loud shriek 
from the maniac, who threw herself upon him, 
brandishing her weapon. 

This time, however, she had to deal with no 
feeble antagonist. The stout arm of the sturdy 
yeoman, after a short struggle, snatched the knife 
from her grasp, and threw it to the other end of 
the room. Then employing all his strength, 
which was fully necessary to overcome her in her 
present frenzied condition, he at length managed 
completely to subdue her, without being in the 
least aware who she was towards whom he thus 
conducted himself, but only supposing that as 
one inimical to his young mistress she deserved 
such treatment. Then binding her arms behind 
her with his leathern belt, he held her securely 
captive, just as Hebe, having exhausted the names 
of all the saints in the calendar, on whom since 
the commencement of the struggle she had not 
ceased to call, was beginning, by way of variety, 
a few screams for earthly aid. 
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*^ I pray thee, Hebe, stop thy prayers and thy 
screams," said her lover, who had no particular 
taste for either of these performances, *^ or thou 
wilt bring the whole convent upon us; and go 
and seek for the Lady Beatrice, who, if she has 
not been carried off by the goblins, must be con- 
cealed in some remote comer. And, while thou 
art about it, tell me, if thou canst, whether this 
be woman or demon that I hold here ? " 

*^ Woman, I think," replied Hebe, immediately 
obeying, her anxiety for her mistress for once 
outweighing her usual impatience . at the Ipast 
attempt to control her made by her lover. "I 
guessed that something was wrong when we found 
the next apartment empty. She is, if I mistake 
not, the Lady Leonora de Mohun. But what 
can have thus driven her from her senses, it is 
beyond my power to tell." 

"Well," said Hubert, "she is flesh and blood, 
at all events. That is some comfort. But I 
think she may as well be lodged once more in her 
own chamber." 

So saying, he dragged the wretched maniac, 
who under the strong constraint had become 
much quieter, towards her own apartment, and 
having thrust her in and secured the door into 
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the corridor, he left her, bolting also behind him 
that by which he had entered. As he was per- 
forming this his part of the work, he was startled 
by a sudden scream from Hebe, who, having 
vainly on all sides sought her mistress, now hap- 
pening to push open the press, discovered her 
there, bleeding and apparently lifeless. 

"Merciful Heaven!" exclaimed the terrified 
maiden, " she has been murdered." Whilst 
Hubert, striding across the room, raised the in- 
animate form in his arms, and, lajdng his hand 
on her heart to feel if it beat, soon gave the 
joyful intelligence that life had not yet departed. 
Just, however, as he was beginning to chide 
Hebe for her too hasty alarm, the sound of many 
feet — probably those of the nuns, who, passing 
through the com-t to complines, had been at- 
tracted by the shrieks of the maniac — was heard 
ascending the stone stairs at the end of the cor- 
ridor ; and Hubert, hurriedly placing Beatrice on 
her couch, and declaring that a moment's delay 
might be his destruction, gave Hebe one short 
embrace, the heartiness of which compensated for 
its brevity, and bidding her to account in the 
best manner she could for the deliverance of her 
mistress, by saying that a saint or a devil, which- 
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ever best pleased her^ had miraculously come to 
her assistance, — disappeared through the door 
into the corridor, leaving the bewildered and 
terrified damsel to hoe as best she might the 
eager questions of the violently excited com- 
munity of some hundred and fifty females: a 
position which, I think, aD my male readers will 
confess was not much to be envied. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BETAINEBS. 

" All brave in arms, well trained to wield 
The hearry ludberd, brand, and shield ; 
In camps licentious, wild, and bold ; 
In pillage fierce and uncontroll*d. 



ft 

Marmion, 



VAKIETT, variety ! thou everywhere courted, every- 
where worshipped chameleon, as universally adored 
throughout this steam-tormented constantly pro- 
gressing land, in this universally practical go-ahead 
age, a^ was in the remotest times, on the banks of 
the fertilising Nile, the thick-scaled crocodile or 
speckled serpent: Thou who art equally indis- 
pensable on the canvas of the painter and in the 
verse of the poet, on the table of the epicure and 
the board of the apparent anchorite, in the waving 
of the jewelled hand of the most popular declaim- 
er from the pulpit and in the intonations of the 
silver voice of the reigning prima donna, in the 
robes that wave around the graceful form of 
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beauty and in the expression that passes over her 
delicately chiselled features, in the tones of the 
harp that is swept by the white arms of female 
triumph and in the discordant hurdy-gurdy that 
haunts our streets : thou all-potent ! be with 
me to-day, for now, reader, our story leads us 
forth from the retired shade of the cloister, where 
for some time we have so peacefully wandered, 
ere long to call us to listen to the clash of arms, 
and the tramp of martial squadrons. 

But before we seek those distant and stirring 
scenes, we must pause for a while among the 
familiar bowers of happy England, and, retracing 
the road which we so lately trod with the Baron 
de Brancecombe and his train, arrive again in the 
lovely vale of the Exe, from there to mount to the 
castle of Forest Keep, with which and its inhabi- 
tants we have now somewhat to do. 

It was about noon on the day which has been 
before marked in this narrative by the description 
of that terrific storm, the bursting of which was 
attended with such unpleasant consequences for 
the Lady Beatrice. The long oak table in the 
spacious dining hall of that ancient but stately 
castle was spread with materials for a repast, 
which, to judge from its quantity, was intended 
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for the accommodation of at least some forty or 
fifty persons. The preparations however, although 
abmidant, were nevertheless of a kind the rudest 
and least refined, consisting of large joints of meat 
placed on rough wooden trenchers, interspersed 
with coarse barley loaves, and here and there with 
huge pewter drinking flagons, filled to the brim 
with foaming ale, — the whole giving a greater 
idea of the powerful digestion of the expected 
guests than of the delicacy of their taste. The 
hall itself was chiefly remarkable for the faded 
remains of former splendour which it still exhi- 
bited. The walls bore upon them the tattered 
remnants of tapestry once brightly tinted, and 
were covered in many parts with broad-swords, 
glittering breast-plates, helmets with streaming 
plumes, bows of various forms, and other articles 
appertaining to war or the chase ; while now and 
then amongst these sylvan and martial ornaments 
might be seen the broken branch of a once grace- 
fully shaped silver sconce. The furniture, which 
consisted principally of heavy seats that had been 
richly gilt and draped with the soft pile of velvet, 
was now overspread with no other covering than 
the web of the spider or the green mould of age. 
And the elaborately carved oaken mantelpiece, 
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destroyed by the hand of unsparing riot, which 
had gone before that of time, strewed the hearth 
with morsels of its once ahnost waving tracery 
of flowers. The only object in the apartment that 
seemed to have retained unaltered its pristine 
freshness of hue, was a picture that hung over 
this desolate hearth, the mellow colours of which, 
had something in them which proved that the 
hand which mingled them had been schooled to 
its work in a brighter clime than that of our dear 
old misty island, far more celebrated at the period 
of which we write for the warlike prowess of her 
sons than for proficiency in art. 

The picture represented the form of a young 
and lovely woman. She was drawn reclining in 
a bower, the luxuriant foliage of which was com- 
pletely southern in its character; while the 
languishing grace of her attitude and the cleax 
but olive tint of her delicately rounded cheek 
declared her to be the true daughter 6f the cloud- 
less sky which smiled above her. At her side, 
TOth his face turned towards her so that only a 
small portion of his profile was visible together 
with the thick chestnut curls of his classically 
moulded head, knelt the stately figure of one v^ho 
held in his hand by a silver chain a noble deer- 
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hound^ which he seemed in the act of presenting 
to the lady. This group was lit up by the golden 
rays of the setting sun, which had been so dex- 
terously mans^ed by the painter^ that they cast 
a bright glow at once upon th6 glossy tresses of 
the lady, on the jewelled belt of the cavalier, and 
on the sleek coat of the hound. 

Through a small door, which communicated 
with the rest of the castle, there now entered this 
once magnificent apartment a female tall of stature 
and habited in a robe of worn black silk, which 
from its peculiar shape had something foreign in 
its appearance. She was apparently j ust past the 
meridian of life, with a fece the stem and repel- 
ling beauty of which had once been such that it 
might well have haunted the dreams of Phidias, if 
he had ever chanced to fell asleep when trying 
to mould in his fancy the image of a threaten- 
ing Nemesis, to be reproduced in the morning 
beneath his creative chisel. But the beauty had 
long since vanished, leaving but few traces behind 
it, and in the dark lines of that gloomy counte- 
nance sternness alone remained, mingled with 
marks that told the stru^les of fearful and un- 
hallowed passions. And if curiosity prompted you 
to the task of fethoming the depths of these, there 
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was a something which came between, and warned 
you to desist. Her brilliant eye and stately form 
alone appeared to have escaped the destructive 
power of time. The haughty and now and then ma- 
lignant gleams that shot forth from the former, 
told of the ungovernable nature of a spirit even 
yet unquelled, while the erect carriage and de- 
portment of the latter had still in them all the 
elasticity of youth. In one hand she bore a 
quaintly shaped fan composed of many-coloured 
feathers, which, apparently from long habit more 
than from any other reason, she kept in constant 
agitation ; and in the other an open letter, which 
at present seemed to engross her attention. 

''Yes," she said at length, speaking in low 
tones to herself, and using a foreign but musical 
language, which for the benefit of the reader we 
will render into our harsher Northern tongue, 
" yes, it in truth comes from him, and he must 
be near ; and though the time is long past when 
a missive traced by his hand, and dropped as this 
has been, might have made my heart bound with 
delight, yet it still beats quicker at the thought 
of his approach, and is stirred by full as strong a 
passion, for true, undying, watchful hate is as 
powerful as ardent love. He says," she continued. 
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half m>asing, « I may daily expect him, and that 
ere long he will bring a fair companion to cheer 
my solitude. Solitude indeed ! Those with such 
consciences as yours and mine^ my noble cavalier, 
are seldom lonely. Their memories are quite 
company enough. But who, I wonder, is the 
new companion that he speaks of? Some fresh 
lily, I suppose, that he has plucked, whom he 
will first contaminate with his touch, and then, 
when her purity is stained, and her beauty 
withered, she will be cast away like all the rest, 
to be trodden under foot, or carried off by the 
wind. Well ! I shall enjoy the sight ; for I hate 
all mankind, aye, and womankind too ; and to see 
another sin and suffer, as I have done, is to my 
spirit like balsam to a wound." 

All the while that she was thus soliloquis- 
ing, she had continued to walk rapidly up and 
down the hall, fixing her eyes now on the paper 
in her hand, and now on the surrounding objects, 
and now and then biting her lips violently, as if 
the pain she thus caused herself relieved that 
which she felt within her. But the most pecu- 
liar part of her conduct was that, as she moved 
to and fro, she constantly kept on one side of the 
apartment, as though she feared some danger on 
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the other. And, what was yet more strange^ each 
time that she passed down that side of the long 
table which she so studiously kept, when she 
arrived opposite the hearth, which was thus sepa- 
rated from her by the table's width, she invari- 
ably turned her back towards it, and thus continued 
moving sideways, till she had completely passed 
it» when she once again resumed her natural 
manner of walking. Once or twice it seemed as 
if she strove to overcome the feeling, whatever it 
might ^be, which prompted her to this singular 
proceeding ; but some inexplicable influence al- 
ways got the better of these attempts, and with a 
deep sigh she yielded to it. 

*^ It is a fearful place this hall," she murmured, 
after having taken a few turns in silence; "I 
know not what secret power brought me hither 
to-day, for since he was last here I have scarcely 
entered it. With what painful, unerring distinct-^ 
ness does every object bring back the night when 
I was first brought here^! Then it was all honey, 
though mixed with poison both to body and soiQ; 
but now my whole existence is more bitter than 
gall, which nothing but revenge can sweeten. Oh ! 
cursed, ten thousand times accursed be the hour I 
first beheld him; but a million times more ao- 
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cursed be the day that I first came within these 
doors ! Would that some plague had struck me 
dead on the threshold! For though hell had 
been my portion, the torments of the damned 
can scarce be worse than mine. But hark," she 
said, suddenly stopping in her walk, and hurriedly 
hiding the letter in her bosom^ " I hear yon crew 
of noisy revellers approaching. Shall I retire? 
No : some unusual feeling within me makes me 
desire to stay. And besides, I know they all hate 
and fear the sight of me; I will, therefore, 
remain, if it were but for the pleasure of disturb- 
ing their senseless mirth." 

So saying she withdrew quickly into the em- 
brasure of one of the three large windows which 
gave light to the apartment ; and seating herself 
with her back towards the table, looked out on the 
distant prospect of waving wood, clear flowing 
river, and grey monastery surrounded by its set- 
ting of emerald meadows, all spread like a beau- 
tiful picture before her. Scarcely had she placed 
herself in this position, when the large folding- 
doors of the hall, which opened into the court 
of the castle, were rudely forced open, and a 
numerous party of men-at-arms dashed boister- 
ously in, making the stone pavement ring beneath 
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the tread of their steelnshod feet. The warlike, 
but at present peacefully disposed band, who con- 
sisted of the retainers of the castle, rushed, the 
instant they entered, without the slightest cere- 
mony, towards the table, like a pack of hungry 
hounds ; and there, without stopping for any vain 
disputes about precedence, which so often irri- 
tate the expectant appetites at more regaisurij 
ordered banquets, all rudely jostled into their 
places ; and each man, taking upon him to act the 
part of his own major-domo, seized on the food 
that lay nearest to him, and drawing a short 
poniard, which all wore, from his bell^ b^an to 
carre for himself the portion which best pleased 
him ; while the ribald and o&eo. profisuie jest, the 
loud and easily elicited laug^ and the just as 
easily elicited oath, re-echoed in constant and never- 
ceasing succession from the old walL^ Tnakfng the 
lately soUtary hall a perfect Babel of discordant 
sounds. 

For a short time these various employments, 
together with the all-absorbing one of satisfying 
their hunger, so completely engrossed the atten^ 
tion of the party, that they seemed either not to 
heed, or else not to notice the silent inhabitant of 
the embrasure. But before very long the latter 
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became aware, from certain remarks which she 
heard behind her, that her presence in that place 
was regarded with anything but favour by some 
members of the assembled company. 

"What, in the name of all the devils that 
danced around St. Dunstan," said one of the 
men-at-arms to his nearest comrade, " can have 
brought yonder hag hither to-day ? " 

" Hush, Gruy,"' rejoined his companion, making 
the sign of the cross, "speak lower, I conjure 
thee, speak lower ; perchance she may overhear 
us, and if we do her a displeasure, she may take 
it into her head to mutter some spell, which may 
turn us all into so many crows, a change for which 
I, for one, have no particular fancy." 

" A fig for the old witch and her spell ! " retorted 
the other, " I fear her not. What business has 
she got to come sticking her ugly old carcase 
here, I should like to know ? If she were a pretty 
lass, with a cherry lip and a smile ready for all, 
the case woidd be dififerent. But I have no fancy 
for such antiquated pieces of baggage as this. 
Why cannot the devil carry them ofiF at once, and 
rid the world of them ? " 

" Softly," once more put in the other in an ex- 
postulating tone, and again crossing himself, " per- 
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haps even now she is planning some evil against 
us. See how she shakes her coloured fieui^ with 
which they say she calls up demons to do her 
bidding.'' 

*^ Why, Martin, man," cried his companion^ re- 
garding him with some astonishment^ '^ thou wert 
wont to be a brave fellow enough, and as ready as 
any of us but yesterday to set such idle tales as 
these at defiance ; but now thou lookest as terri- 
fied as any old woman that ever mumbled an 



ave." 



« 



Well, to speak the truth," said Martin^ loiiver- 
ing his voice to a whisper, and casting a timid 
glance towards the object of his alarm, '^to sp^kk 
the truth, what I saw yesternight has somewhat 
shaken my courage, and for aught I know, yonder 
witch knows more about it than I do." 

'' And what," cried his comrade, with a scoomfdl 
laugh, '' was the fearful apparition that so dis- 
turbed you? I wager that it was nothing but 
thine own face (which, truth to say, was enough 
to terrify thee), reflected in the river by moon- 
light; or the black skirts of that old sinner they 
call Father Lawrence, hurrying homeward from 
hearing the long and apparently always lengthen- 
ing confessions of blue-eyed Mistress Kitty, the 
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wife of the forester, and fearing lest the gates of 
the monastery might be shut." 

" Well," began the other in a tone of confiden- 
tial mystery, which would have done honour to 
our old friend the lay sister, whom we so lately 
left at Eedstun, " weU, you must know that last 
evening, about a couple of hours before midnight, 
I went down to the river with the design of easing 
our good neighbours below at the monastery of a 
few of those fat silver eels which make their 
slumbers so uncomfortable on fast days. Having 
reached the water without any misadventure, 
and followed my craft for an hour or two with 
what I call considerable success, since I managed 
to capture a dozen as noble fish as ever glided 
through the stream of Exe, I began to think of 
returning home, lest my lord abbot's ranger 
should catch me engaged in what in his eyes 
might be no very creditable pastime. Being 
therefore not at all desirous of such a termination 
to my hitherto peacefully conducted enterprise, 
I commenced retracing my steps, but I had not 
gone far before, happening to turn round, I beheld 
to my dismay dimly appearing through the thick 
mist which so often shrouds the river at night, a 
tall dark figure, which I knew full well could be 
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no other than that confoundedly active ranger of 
the Abbot of Bralynch. Considerably alarmed at 
this sight, and caring little what I did, so that I 
escaped detection, I turned hastily into the narrow 
path, which winds up through the wood to the 
right of the main road towards our gate. Before, 
however, I had long pursued this gloomy track, 
which was rendered so dark by the branches of the 
trees which met overhead that scarcely a feeble 
ray of moonlight could find its way through them 
to guide the steps of the groping traveller, a 
thought struck me, which, considering my lone- 
liness and the lateness of the hour, made me, I 
must confess, almost wish that I had chosen to 
encounter the substantial form of the ranger, 
rather than the spectral danger which now in 
imagination threatened me. This thought was 
the recollection, that in reaching the castle by 
this route it was impossible to avoid passing close 
by the sjieleton tower, rather than approach which 
alone at midnight, you know as well as I, the 
bravest amongst us would face single-handed the 
lances of three of his deadliest foes." 

Just as Martin reached this point in his narra- 
tion he suddenly stopped, and, either warned by 
the increasing roses visible on the nose of his 
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companion, that the contents of the drinking^ 
vessel which stood between them were rapidly 
diminishing in quantity, or feeling himself too 
much overcome at the thought of his late alarm 
to be able to proceed any farther without some 
restorative — actuated by one or both of these 
reasons, he seized the flagon, and, raising it to his 
lips, indulged in so long a draught as completely 
for a time to snap the thread of his history. 

Since he is thus engaged, I will take the oppor- 
tunity, while fancy holds up before me her magic 
mirror, that mirror through which we may join 
in communion with departed greatness, or worship 
departed goodness, or admire again departed 
beauty, of informing the reader as briefly as pos- 
sible of that which I see imaged therein concern- 
ing the legend of this terror-producing skeleton- 
tower. 

About a century and three-quarters before the 
commencement of the events of which this history 
treats, in the time of the mighty Coeur de Lion, 
the castle of Forest Keep was inhabited by a cer,- 
tain Sir Stephen de Sulac, whose proud and 
stem character was the terror of all those un- 
fortunate enough to fall beneath his iron sway. 
At somewhat an advanced age Sir Stephen, who 
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had hitherto lived in a state of single blessed* 
ness, took it into his head^ unhappily for th6 
female sex, to look about for a partner to share the 
prison-like solitude of his gloomy castle. After 
having for some time sought one on whom to con- 
fer this dignity, his choice at length fell oa the 
Lady Elfreda, the young and beautiful daughter of 
a poor but proud family, who willingly consented 
to see her placed in a position that might raise 
the fsJlen fortunes of their house, in spite of the 
evil fame borne by Sir Stephen. For some time, 
however, after their union, the gentle Lady Klfreda 
existed in her perilous situation without apparently 
suffering much from the imperious humour of her 
haughty lord; for, bowing to his slightest wish, 
like the reed before the wind, she succeeded in 
leading a far more tranquil life than many others 
could have done in her situation. This un- 
broken harmony continued between them until 
Sir Stephen was called to follow his sovereign in 
the crusade, of which the banners floated at that 
time over the whole of Christendom. On his de- 
parture Sir Stephen, who to all his other numerous 
faults added jealousy, gave orders to a trusted 
servant to keep watch on the movements of his 
mistress, and inform him if he saw in them any- 
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thing amiss. After the expiration of about a 
year, this servant saw, or fiancied he saw, an un- 
becoming intimacy existing between his lady and 
a certain minstrel who frequented the castle. 
His master, when informed of this, returned 
hastily home, breathing forth vengeance against 
his feithless consort. Arriving at the castle at 
midnight he went straight to the chamber of his 
wife, situated at that time in this tower, and find- 
ing her, as he expected, in company with her sup- 
posed lover, mad with jealousy and deaf to all her 
entreaties and explanations, he with one blow ©f 
his ponderous battle-axe felled the minstrel to the 
ground, and without even waiting to cast one look 
towards the unfortunate lady, dashed from the 
apartment, and barring the door behind him, left 
her to die by the lingering death of starvation. 
But what were his transports of rage and despair, 
when, a few weeks after, he received certain intel- 
ligence from a confidential waiting-woman of his 
wife, who at the time of his return had happened 
to be absent from the castle, that the minstrel was 
none other than the brother of the Lady Elfreda, 
who had sought the protection of his sister in this 
disguise, to shelter himself from the wrath of his 
father, with whom he was at enmity. Torn by 
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the most violent remorse at this discovery, Sir 
Stephen rushed to his wife's chamber, and finding 
there nothing but her cold remains, he shut him- 
self up with them, and condemned himself, in 
fancied expiation of his fault, to the same fearful 
doom as that which she had sufiFered. And thus 
the skeleton tower had gained its name from the 
three ghostly inmates, who still inhabited it, for 
none had ever dared to open the door of that 
fearful chamber. 

The greater part of the building belonging to 
the old castle was destroyed by the next possessor 
of Forest Keep, Sir Stephen's nephew, the builder 
of the monastery, who was but little anxious to 
inhabit a place that had witnessed so much that 
was fatal in his race, and a more spacious edifice 
was erected by him higher up on the hill ; while 
the rugged tower was left alone in the midst of 
the forest, surrounded by the thickly clustering 
tendrils of dark green ivy, and the yet denser veil 
of horror which industrious terror ceased not 
through each successive generation to weave closer 
and closer around it, making the appalling tragedy 
that had taken place within its walls the theme 
of every legend told by shrivelled age to trembling 
childhood, when the embers burnt low in the 
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dimly lit heaxth, and the wind sighed mournfully 
around^ as if the dark woods were the resort of all 
those evil and restless spirits with which supersti- 
tion peopled the whirlwind, or the lonely fen, or 
the barren heath, and fixing it as the favourite 
scene of the hideous midnight revels of witches 
and demons. Nor is it at all to be wondered at 
that our friend Martin, into whose ears since in- 
fancy these fearful tales had been poured, felt no 
very great pleasure at finding himself alone, at 
such an hour, in the vicinity of this spectre-teem- 
ing locality. But we will let him continue his 
story in his own words in the next chapter ; for 
by this time he has replaced the flagon on the 
table, and is now beholding, with a sly glance of 
satisfaction, the blank look of disappointment ap- 
parent in the face of his companion as he contem- 
plates the empty vessel. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE PORTENT. 

Thy father^s battle-brand, of yore 
Fop Finemen forged by fiury love, 
Bid, self-unscabbarded, foreshow 
The footsteps of a secret foe. 

*^ As soon, therefore," recommenced Martin, lower- 
ing his voice once more to that proper story-telling 
key which, like the smell of the viands before a 
banquet, serves to sharpen the horror-expectant 
appetite of the listener, and regarding, as he 
spoke, with a look of mingled fear and distrust, 
the dark form in the window ; " as soon, therefore, 
as I began to perceive the outline of that accursed 
ivy-covered old tower, which looked for all the 
world itself like a ghost, as it stood amongst the 
surrounding trees, all the tales of witch and gob- 
lin, that since my earliest childhood I had heard 
concerning it, seenled at the same moment, as if 
by some devilish enchantment, to rise up clear 
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and distinct to my remembrance. If a branch 
rustled in the wind, or a bit of fallen brushwood 
crackled beneath my feet, I started and trembled, 
believing the noise to be the forerunner of some 
unearthly monster who had chosen at this moment 
to intrude himself. If a white stone shone in the 
path beneath the light of a fugitive moon-beam 
that had found its way between the thick foliage ; 
or even if my own shadow appeared for a moment 
among the trees, I leaped back like one struck 
by an arrow, supposing that the long-expected 
spectre had now in truth made itself apparent. 
In spite, nevertheless, of my terror, I still con- 
tinued to advance, for I knew well that to turn 
back, would be but to throw myself straight into 
the clutches of that watchful bloodhound of a 
.^», t^ who. grip. I ™ totaM, certain 
neither incantation, prayer, nor threat would avail 
to extricate any smart fellow, who had an eye to 
the contents, whether fish or fowl, of my lord 
abbot's preserves. At length, after several such 
alarms as I have described, a single one of 
which woidd have been sufficient to daunt any 
man with less courage than myself, and which 
would have made thee, Gruy, bragging knave as 
thou art, say more prayers in one minute than 
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thou hast ever done before in the whole course of 
thy graceless life, — at length I issued from the 
forest, and drew near the tower on that side where 
is the small window at which they say the Lady 
Elfreda used to stand, to commune with her 
brother the minstrel beneath, and where, it is 
said, her spirit is heard nightly to lament and 
weep, bewailing his untimely fate and her own, 
mingling its cries with the sighing of the breeze, 
as she tears her golden hair. Old Athelstane, the 
forester, says, that when he has been forced to pass 
by the spot at midnight, tracking a stag to its lair 
for the morrow's sport, he has here seen, standing 
in the moonlight, the shadowy form of the min- 
strel himself, with a hideous wound gaping in his 
bosom, from whence flows unceasingly the blood, 
which with one hand he is always trying to staunch, 
while with the other he strikes the most plaintive 
strains from his harp, such as no mortal could 
listen to without melting into tears of mingled 
pity and terror." 

"I pray thee, Martin," here somewhat snap- 
pishly interposed his companion, whose patience 
was evidently beginning to be considerably tired 
by the prolixity of his friend's narrative ; ^^ I pray 
thee, if thou hast nothing better to relate than 
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such musty legends as these, cease thy prating 
while I am by, for there is no old beldame within 
ten miles of us, who would not as easily serve you 
with a bushel of them, as with primroses in April. 
And if thou hast no desire to emulate the fame 
of those respectable ladies, I would counsel thee 
to hold thy peace." 

"Softly, softly,*' said Martin, apparently not 
much disturbed by this unceremonious interrup- 
tion ; " why, thou wouldst have the kernel before 
thou hast broken the shell. These are but the 
traces by which we may know the game that we 
are following. Old Athelstane's tale may serve as 
an index to mine, with which I will now proceed. 
Just as I approached this side of the tower, and 
had determined to make my way as fast as I coidd 
past it without stopping to listen or to look, the 
moon, which hitherto had shone like the face of a 
maiden when her lover decks her with a new 
trinket, became all of a sudden covered with a 
thick cloud, which for a while completely obscured 
her beams, so that I found it totally impossible to 
distinguish the path, which leads right through 
the forest, and has become by being but rarely 
trodden almost overgrown with grass and under- 
wood, rendering some degree of light nearly essen- 
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tial for its discovery. And as I am but little ac- 
customed to the locality, seeing that I trouble it 
but seldom with my presence, I was forced, greatly 
against my will, to stand still just beneath that 
ill-famed casement ; a position which, as you may 
suppose, I felt anything but pleasure in filling, 
until that capricious jade of a moon should please 
to unveil herself again. While I was thus waiting, 
seeking as much as I could to divert my thoughts 
from the unpleasant ideas connected with the 
place, and crossing myself at intervals, in order, 
as I hoped, to keep off any evil spirits that might 
feel disposed to exercise their mischievous spite 
upon me, I was suddenly startled by a slight 
noise which seemed to come from the casement 
above. Much disturbed by this, I listened at- 
tentively, trusting that like all my former false 
alarms it would turn out to be but the stirring of 
some bird among the ivy, or the fluttering of the 
wings of one^of the numerous bats which people 
the tower, who had unexpectedly found himself 
entangled in the woodwork of the window. But 
what was my dismay, after a few moments of 
breathless attention, on discovering that the sound 
resembled precisely that made by the string of a 
harp when touched lightly by the hand of a 
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minstrel^ who seeks to render its harmony more 
perfect before he c5ommences his lay. My state 
of mind, as may be imagined, at this moment was 
one not very easy to paint. My first idea was to 
nm from the spot as fast as possible, without 
caring what road I took. But my feet, either 
from terror or from the influence of some spell, 
seemed glued to the ground. I then endeavoured 
to repeat a "Pater noster," but this attempt also 
proved vain; my throat appeared completely 
closed up, so as entirely' to preclude all utterance. 
Thus deprived both of speech and motion in a 
manner so inexplicable that I can only aocoimt 
for it — for I am no chicken, as thou well knpwest 
— by supposing it to have arisen from some in- 
cantation, I was constrained to await the event. 
In the mean time the mysterious soimd from 
above still continued to increase, growing eveiy 
moment louder and more distinct, until at length 
it swelled into a wild, plaintive strain, resembling 
more than anything else a funeral wail, which, 
as it floated forth sadly on the midnight breeze, 
seemed to fill the whole forest round about with 
the most mournful melody, and which sent 
through all my frame, while I listened to it, such 
an indefinable thrill as I never before experienced, 
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and such as the music of no mortal lyre could 
ever have produced. In truths as I stood there^ 
I became most painfully aware of the truthfulness 
of our aged forester^ at whose legends we have so 
often smiled. This strange and^ as far as I was 
concerned, very unwelcome minstrelsy (for there 
may have been those present," and here Martin 
lowered his voice to a whisper, and once more 
looked towards the window, ^* who felt quite dif- 
ferently about it) continued to wail on in the same 
unearthly manner for several minutes, during 
which I was far from growing more comfortable, 
or in any degree more reconciled to it ; for al- 
though my body still remained motionless, de- 
prived by the same iavisible influence of ite 
ordinary powers, my mind partook not in the 
slightest degree of its condition ; and throughout 
the whole time it never desisted from calling up 
to my imagination a succession of the most hor- 
rible legends, which it amused itself with placing 
before me clothed in all the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of reality, so that the whole forest 
appeared to be peopled with phantoms of every 
description, from whom there was no escape. At 
last, to my infinite relief, the music ceased, and 
for a few moments the most perfect silence reigned 
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around. I was beginning in some measure to 
recover myself, and to think of the best means 
of departing as rapidly as possible, when I was 
once more considerably disturbed by the sudden 
appearance of a bright light, which seemed to 
flash forth from the window of the tower, casting 
for a moment a species of glare upon the dark 
woods which stand about it, and then as suddenly 
vanishing, leaving everything in its former ob- 
scurity. This new prodigy completely reawakened 
again my alarm : for in no way could I account 
for it any better than for the former one. All 
chance of escape seemed hopeless, for the moon 
still continued obstinately to shroud her face. I 
began to suppose that in punishment of my 
numerous sins and misdeeds I had been prema- 
turely given over to the powers of darkness in 
this world, who, by way of variety, were amusing 
themselves with frightening me completely out of 
my wits, — a supposition which, as you may im- 
agine, did not add particularly to my comfort. 
I therefore, concluding it to be my only chance 
of salvation, commenced mentally calling on all 
the saints whose names I could remember, vow- 
ing some dozen tapers to the shrine of each, 
if they would only efifect my deliverance; and 
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solemnly declaring, in all sincerity, that if they 
would but work this miracle, I would never brawl 
at a tavern, or stalk a deer, or catch an eel un- 
lawfully at midnight, or daUy with a wench again, 
all of which promises I intended truly at the time 
to keep, — from which circumstance you may 
guess how great must have been my tribulation." 

"And now you are out of limbo," cried his 
companion with a loud laugh, "you intend to 
cheat the holy saints by never performing your 
promise, but I am mistaken, or you will find their 
sanctities a thought too sharp to be outwitted 
quite so easily." 

" Leave that matter for me to settle, comrade," 
replied Martin, who evidently did not much 
relish the last observation of his friend, ** leave 
that matter to me, and look to thy own affairs 
instead of to those of thy neighbours. I count 
that on coming to book with the saints, thy own 
reckoning would be quite enough to engage thine 
attention, without troubling thyself about the 
account of others. But let me go on with my 
tale. After some moments employed as I have 
described, the moon, whether it was the effect of 
my prayers or not I cannot tell, once more came 
forth from the dark clouds which had so long 
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enshrouded her, and, lighting up the whole forest, 
soon showed me the path, the discovery of which 
I had been so long vainly desiring. Very much 
encouraged by her reappearance, I now began to 
hope that my misfortunes were in truth drawing 
to a close. But unluckily for me, the greatest 
horror was still left for me to endure, though at 
the moment I deemed myself in safety. Having 
resolved to quit as rapidly as possible a place, 
of whose evil repute my own experience had so 
lately proved to me the truth, I moved quickly 
(for I now foimd on trial that all my powers were 
restored to me) towards the path which led up- 
wards to the castle, determining not even to turn 
my eyes again in the direction of the tower, the 
very sight of which I now dreaded. In spite 
however of all my resolutions, just as I reached 
the edge of the wood, and was standing for a 
moment removing a large branch which had fallen 
down so as to interrupt the way, a sudden desire, 
inspired I suppose, by some indefatigably mis- 
chievous demon, who conceived that I was getting 
off too easily, prompted me to turn round and to 
look straight towards that fearful window. What 
was my horror when I saw — But holy St. Bene- 
dict ! " cried Martin, suddenly stopping in the full 
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tide of his narration, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, " holy St. Benedict, what lightning I " 

And in truth, as he spoke, a vivid red flash 
shot through the apartment, lighting up with 
almost magical brilliancy the old hall from end to 
end, so that the coats of burnished mail on the 
walls gleamed Uke jewels in its momentary glow. 
The startling effect was increased by a loud peal 
of thunder, which immediately followed, and 
caused the very vessels to leap on the table. 
This last forerunner of the coming convulsion of 
nature completely terrified Martin, who supposed 
that the storm had been caused by his unrelent- 
ing persecutors the demons, in revenge for his 
venturing to disclose their diversions of the pre- 
ceding evening; and under this impression, he 
resolutely resisted all the solicitations of his com- 
panion, whose curiosity had just begun to be 
somewhat excited, to proceed with his story ; so 
that the latter was forced to have recourse to his 
unfailing friend, the constantly replenished flagon, 
to console him in his disappointment; while 
Martin, once more frightened into piety, cona- 
menced a very dolorous and considerably muti- 
lated Ave Maria. 

In the meantime the same terrific storm, which 
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we have already had occasion to mention more 
than once in this history, and which, as we have 
seen, was fraught with so much that was both 
perilous and interesting for many of those whom 
you and I, reader, during the course of this nar- 
rative, have learned to consider as friends, had 
burst, with no less violence than that which it 
had displayed among the neighbouring hills, over 
the vale of Bralynch, and its grim old grey 
guardian, the stately castle of Forest Keep. 
Every moment the peals of thunder grew more 
and more loud and prolonged, seeming sometimes 
to shake the building to its foundations; while 
the lightning, its flashing splendours rendered 
yet more conspicuous amid the gloom which the 
gathering storm from without cast over everything 
in the always sufiSciently sombre old hall, glanced 
and shot round about; now throwing a strange 
wild light over the rude sun-burnt features of some 
man-at-arms, now making his corslet and the 
sword in his belt glitter like the golden panoply 
of a celestial warrior ; now playing around some 
fragment of grotesque old tapestry, yet left par- 
tially perfect by the hand of time, and bringing 
out for a second, in wondrous distinctness, the 
head of a hound or antlered stag, the fore-feet of 
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a curvetting charger, or the sword-arm of his 
rider ; and now tinging the black or purple plumes, 
as they depended from many of the helmets 
which hung on the walls, with a momentary but 
bright gloss, such as they had been accustomed to 
wear when they shone beneath the beams of the 
glorious sun on the wings of their former feathered 
owners. 

At the commencement of the storm, the black- 
robed female who occupied the window had risen 
from her seat, as if the disturbed state of the ele- 
ments fomd in some way an echo within her own 
breast, which rendered the contemplation of the 
present convulsed condition of nature peculiarly 
pleasing to her. She had opened the casement, 
and leaning out of it as far as she was able, re- 
gardless of the ram which rushed down in torrents 
upon her head, seemed completely absorbed in 
watching the progress of the tempest, as it raged 
amid the surrounding trees, swinging them to and 
fro in its savage fury, and sounding, as it pattered 
amongst their branches, like the feet of thousands 
of crazy fairies dancing on their leaves. This sin- 
gular proceeding of the lady was far from passing 
unnoticed by those present. Many of them, im- 
bued with the superstitious notions of the period. 
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were disposed, like Maxtin, to ascribe the suddea 
rising of the storm to diabolical agency ; and since 
she was generally considered, as the conversation 
of Martin and his companion has proved, to be in 
close league with the powers of darkness, when 
they saw her thus exposing herself to the elements, 
and seeming rather to take pleasure than other- 
wise in its violence, they immediately supposed 
that she must have been instrumental in raising 
the tempest, and that while she thus leaned forth 
from the casement she was employed in repeating 
spells which would serve to increase the storm. 
This idea of her having participated in creating 
the storm, beginning at first amongst a few, 
seized by degrees the minds of all those as- 
sembled there, until a low murmur of mingled 
fear and anger, in which the words sorceress, 
witch, and hag might be distinguished, ran 
through the whole apartment. As the feeling 
increased and gathered strength, some of the 
boldest of the party, encouraged by the words of 
their companions, rose from their seats, and ap- 
proaching the window, began to manifest, with 
suflBcient clearness, that these hostile demonstra- 
tions were probably about to terminate in some 
act of personal violence. But at this moment, so 
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critical for the object of their animosity, their at- 
tention was all at once diverted from her by a 
loud ringing noise, like that of arms clashing on 
the pavement, which was heard in the midst of a 
tremendous peal of thunder, followed immediately 
by a shrill cry of terror; 

Startled by these sounds, all turned quickly to- 
wards that side of the hall from whence they 
came, where they beheld old Athelstane the 
forester standing upright, having apparently just 
sprung from his seat. His coimtenance was 
deadly pale, with an expression of the wildest 
fear and grief depicted on it ; and his eyes, the 
pupils of which were dilated and staring, like 
those of a man who has seen some hideous appa- 
rition, were fixed on some glittering object, which 
seemed just to have fallen from a suit of armour 
that hung on the wall above, and which now lay 
at his feet. 

" What has happened, what has alarmed thee ?" 
were the questions repeated by twenty voices at 
once. 

" Woe, woe to this house ! " cried the old man 
solemnly. " Woe, woe to all connected with it ! 
The sword of the wizard has leaped from its 
scabbard." 
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" The sword of the wizard ! What means the 
old fool ? Is he mad, or in his dotage ? " asked 
the younger men of the party. But the more 
advanced in years only shook their heads, and 
looked with an expression of awe at one another. 

" Silence, ye vain babblers," said old Athelstane, 
looking sternly on those around, who had used 
such disrespectful terms towards him. Then, 
turning to the old men-at-arms, " Tell me," he 
demanded earnestly, ^*ye, my ancient comrades, 
if you have forgotten the tradition concerning 
these arms, that they were hung here by Sir 
Eoger de Sulac, the foimder of this family, one 
of the most famous necromancers of his age ? At 
his death he left this sword as a talisman to pro- 
tect his descendants. Whenever it leaps out, as 
it has done this day, undrawn from the sheath, it 
is an unerring sign that the person most inimical 
to the head of the house of De Sulac is at hand. 
To whom this time the warning points, God only 
knows; but that such a person is near I doubt 
not, for this sword never warned falsely." 

As the forester spoke thus, declaring one of the 
most ancient and implicitly believed traditions 
connected with the castle of Forest Keep, well 
known to most of the older men, though some of 
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the younger ones were ignorant of it, a species of 
dread seemed to come over the whole assembly. 
All kept silent, and each man looked at his neigh- 
bour, expecting to read in his face the traces of 
that guilt of which one amongst them had been 
thus strangely accused ; while the rolling thunder 
and lightning flash seemed only to render this 
oppressive stillness more remarkable. At length, 
however, the storm began to decrease, having ap- 
parently spent its force ; and the wind, without 
diminishing its former wild violence, seemed to 
moan and sob like a weary child crying itself to 
sleep after a burst of passion. The dark clouds 
cleared gradually away, and the sky once more 
assumed its smile of summer serenity. All nature 
seemed to be waking to fresh life, as if freed from 
some overpowering weight ; and the inmates of 
the hall, apparently participating in this general 
sensation of relief, were beginning to recover 
something of their former tone, and to jest with 
each other concerning this unaccountable pa- 
roxysm of mute terror, when they were all once 
more suddenly startled by a loud and continuous 
knocking at the gate of the castle. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 



THE AKKIVAL. 



I << He comes at last in sudden loneliness. 
And whence they know not, why they need not guess." 

Lara» 

What a strange, inexplicable, constantly changing 
problem is the mind of man ! The ways of nature 
are inexplicable enough, we know not why at one 
season she decks herself in all that is fresh and 
verdant, at another, paints herself with lines of 
the brightest gold, nor why at a third she strips 
herself of all her leafy robes, and leaves herself to 
the cold storms of winter. And yet the diflferent 
feelings that pass through the human mind are 
often fer more imaccountable, and that too with- 
out any apparent cause. The course of the comet 
through the heavens is strange enough. The eye 
of science may not follow it in its unknown path, 
when it leaves the view of the inhabitants of earth, 
not to return to it again till those who are now 
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gazing upon it shall have mouldered for centuries 
in the dust. And yet the ever continuous yet 
ever varied web of thoughts and fancies, that is 
always being woven in the mind, is far more 
strange, and as little to be accounted for or traced. 
The wind is variable enough : to-day roaring and 
raging with a fiiry that dashes navies to pieces and 
uproots the strong pines of the forest, — to-morrow, 
perchance, breathing softly as the mimic breeze 
which the hand of beauty bids to rise at the wav- 
ing of her ivory fan, as she reclines on broid- 
ered velvet in her rich and perfumed and spacious 
chamber. And yet the changes of the mind are 
far more rapid and sudden. 

And so it was at the moment of which we write 
in the hall of the castle at Forest Keep. Not one 
of the stalwart men-at-arms there assembled could 
have told why, at the sound of the knocking with 
which the last chapter so noisily concluded, he laid 
his hand on his sword, as though expecting danger. 
It was an event in itself in no way so peculiarly 
alarming, as it might have been produced by some 
impatient comrade, who had returned home after 
being exposed to the storm, or by any other per- 
son who had business at the castle, or sought for 
shelter there. And yet, as they heard the steps of 
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« 

the porter crossing the court without and his voice 
pronoimcing the watch-word, the response to 
which would prove if he who came were friend or 
foe, every man tightened the belt around his 
waisfc, and replaced the lately laid aside helmet 
on his brow, and stood as if awaiting the call of 
his lord to come forth and defend the castle. But 
if the effect produced on the men-at-arms was 
singular, that on the lady of the embrasure (for 
so we will term her for the moment) was far more 
remarkable. Scarcely had the first summons from 
without been given, when she sprang from the 
seat which she had occupied on the cessation of 
the storm, finding probably this phase of na- 
ture not so suitable to her frame of mind as its 
former tempestuous state, and after having stood 
for a moment, during which her features betrayed 
that some violent struggle was taking place within 
her, she cried out in a voice trembling from emo- 
tion : *^ His very approach is death to me. I will 
not stay to meet him here." 

She then rushed desperately forward, and, 
breaking through a small knot of armed men, who 
gave way to her on either side, as though some 
supernatural being were passing amongst them, 
she dashed out of the apartment through the same 
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small door by which she had entered it, aud which 
communicated with the rest of the buildings of the 
castle. 

Meanwhile the challenge of the warder had been 
q>oken, and an answer which proved the amicable 
intentions of him without apparently given, for it 
was immediately followed by the grating sound of 
the updrawing of the portcullis, and the removal 
of the massive bolts and bars which protected the 
entrance ; after which the ponderous door vras 
heard to creak heavily on its hinges, and every 
ear in the hall was strained to its utmost to catch 
the slightest sound, as a firm rapid step was heard 
crossing the outer court ; and then the door of the 
apartment was thrown hastily open, and a figure^ 
muffled in a large black mantle so as completely 
to conceal the features, entered, and, striding 
through the room with an air and step whicK 
bespoke authority, stood at length amongst them. 
At the sight of this sudden apparition, all drew 
instinctively back, no one apparently being desi- 
rous to address to the supposed intruder any words 
of welcome, to judge from the expressions w^his- 
pered around, and which were such as these, ^^ It 
has the figure of Sir Kalph ; but why should he 
come thus disguised? It is his spirit. It is some 
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necromancer connected with the witch. It is the 
foe of whom the sword would warn us." Every one 
felt too doubtful of its character and business 
there, to hazard at present making any advances 
towards it. These doubts, however, were soon 
dispelled by the object of them himself, for, throw- 
ing aside the mantle which enveloped him, and 
exposing a figure and countenance, concerning 
the identity of which none there could be for a mo- 
ment mistaken, he cried out with a scomfal laugh, 
as he cast a somewhat contemptuous glance around 
him, " What^ ye cowardly knaves, do ye tremble 
because a man comes amongst you without show- 
ing his face ? By the soul of my father, had I not 
found you armed, and with swords by your sides, 
instead of the stalwart band of gallant yeomen 
whom I left behind me, to be the bulwarks of my 
castle, I had deemed myself to have returned to a 
parcel of timid, ghost-stricken women." 

Then, finding that all still kept silence, he 
added, after a moment's pause, in a tone that 
bespoke more of anger than before: "But now, 
ye cravens, that ye find I am no goblin, have ye 
not a word of welcome for your master ? Or will 
ye receive him with closed lips and downcast 
eyes, as if he were some truant hound, the fear 
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of whose bite alone preserves him from his merited 
chastisement. Such was not the fashion in which 
your sires were wont to receive mine." 

" Sir Ealph," said old Athelstane the forester, 
stepping forward, and making himself, at this 
somewhat critical juncture, the spokesman for the 
rest of the party, " you do us wrong ; by all that 
is holy, you do us wrong. Never were both our 
hands and swords more ready than to-day to do 
your bidding ; and though your sudden and un- 
expected arrival, without the slightest warning 
beforehand of your approach, after so long an 
absence, has somewhat startled us, yet believe me 
there is not one man here present, whose heart 
does not beat the quicker for joy at beholding 
you, and at once more hearing yom* voice." 

These seasonably spoken words of the worthy 
forester had the effect of immediately softening, 
in a great degree, the rapidly increasing asperity 
of their lord, and he received with a tolerably 
good grace the somewhat rough but hearty con- 
gratulations which his followers, who before had 
chiefly kept back from fear of the violent passions 
which many of them knew to their cost their 
master to be possessed of, now that the way had thus 
been laid open to them by old Athelstane, freely 
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offered him ; although, during the whole of that 
day, as one of the men-at-arms afterwards ob- 
served to a comrade, his coimtenance, for some 
reason, of which all but himself were ignorant, 
looked as if he had a dozen devils shut up within 
him, whom he found the greatest diflSculty to keep 
from bursting forth at every instant. 

In spite, however, of his imperious disposition, 
and the passionate outbursts of his temper, which 
rendered still more ominous the dark cloud that 
now rested on his brow, Sir Ealph de Sulac was 
far from being unpopular amongst his vassals. 
Daring courage and open-handed liberality, two 
qualities which never fail to attract and win the 
praise of the multitude, were virtues, if virtues 
they maybe called, for which not even his enemies 
could fail to give him credit. And although he 
would immediately resent the slightest attempt 
made by any of those about him to contradict, in 
the smallest degree, his own absolute and un- 
jdelding will, yet, as long as theirs came not into 
collision with his, his followers were perfectly at 
liberty, as far as he was concerned, to commit any 
act of violence or oppression they might please 
against the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 
The bravos therefore of Forest Keep had grown, 
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from the outrages perpetrated by them, to be the 
terror of the neighbourhood; while Sir Balph's 
own life of unbridled licence in vice of every kind^ 
rendered it in no way displeasing to him to see 
his castle, which was always kept provided with 
plentiful cheer for his followers, made the scene 
of the most imrestrained riot and debauchery, 
such as those untamed spirits delighted in. There 
was, consequently, no want of sincerity in the 
warm, though often very unpolished words of 
greeting, which the lord of Forest Keep now had 
proffered to him on every side; and, as these 
stalwart men-at-arms crowded round him, their 
rude and too often crime-stamped features lit up 
with a momentary gleam of exultation and plea- 
sure, as from time to time one or other of their 
number recalled to the memory of his master 
some peril that he had shared with them, or 
some deed of daring licentiousness in which they 
had participated with him. A bystander might 
well have fancied himself to be beholding, on the 
breathing canvas of Salvator Bosa, a party of 
bandits welcoming home their chief, who had been 
long separated from their band on some desperate 
expedition. These friendly salutations and re- 
miniscences of former exploits at length termi- 
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nated; Sir EaJph made known to his followers 
that he was desirous of being freed for a while 
from their society; and, accordingly, the whole 
band, excepting old Athelstane, who received a 
sign from his master that he was required to re- 
main, retired with many a noisy laugh and ribald 
jest from the apartment, leaving the master and 
his old retainer at liberty to hold such private 
communication with one another as they might 
think fit. 

As soon, however, as Sir Ealph de Sulac found 
himself alone with his aged vassal, he seemed to 
lose all recollection of the presence of the latter, 
for, without even looking towards him, and as if 
perfectly unconscious that he was still near him, 
he began to walk rapidly up and down the hall, 
his arms folded qn his breast, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and his whole air and manner plainly 
bespeaking that he was the prey of some violent 
internal excitement which too much engrossed his 
thoughts to permit him to pay the slightest at- 
tention to anything about him. At intervals, as 
he thus moved to and fro, he would suddenly 
stop, and, biting his lip, and convulsively clutching 
and half unsheathing his sword, he would utter 
some fearful imprecation, apparently levelled 
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against an absent foe. Then^ as if these efforts 
had in some degree relieved his mind, he would 
once more recommence his rapid walk. Once, as 
he traversed the apartment, either from chance or 
from some secret motive, he raised his eyes to- 
wards the picture, already mentioned as hanging 
above the fire-place, and gazed for a short time 
intently at it ; while thoughts which, to judge by 
his face, that now in truth could be compared to 
nothing but that of a fiend, were even more dark 
and stormy than those which had hitherto agitated 
his soul, seemed to arise in his mind as he looked 
upon the canvas. And now, dashing his denched 
fist against the table by which he stood^ and 
muttering between his teeth, ^^ His fate shall be 
worse," he again folded his arms and moved for- 
wards. 

At last the forester, who during the whole of 
this time had been an involuntary witness of 
these singular proceedings, fearing to be the first 
to speak, and yet doubting how his master might 
dioose, when his fit of abstraction was over, to re- 
gard tfa^ circumstance of his having thus watched 
him, moved from the place where he stood, and 
the next time his lord approached that part of the 
hall, planted himself exactly in his way, so as to 
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force upon him the reality of his presence. This 
measure, although somewhat a hazardous one, 
nevertheless produced the desired effect, for as 
soon as he found his onward progress thus ar- 
rested by the burly person of his vassal. Sir Ealph, 
without manifesting any signs of anger, or making 
any allusion to what had passed, but as if he sup- 
posed that he had just entered, said in his usual 
manner, though somewhat abruptly, " Know you 
anything of the movements of the Lady Inez to- 
day, or in what part of the castle she now usually 
resides ? " 

"In faith, my lord," replied Athelstane, "of 
her movements it were not very easy to speak, 
since none save herself are permitted to know 
aught of them. I know only that a short time 
ago she was here, but at the first knock which 
announced your approach, she fled from the hall, 
as if she thought the evil one himself were come, 
as he undoubtedly some day will, to fetch her." 

** She fled on the first sound of my coming, did 
she ? " said Sir Balph, with a malevolent smile ; 
"well, beshrew me, if I do not think she was 
right, for our tender caresses at meeting will be 
too sweet for any vidgar eye to look upon. But 
tell me, Athelstane, how has my fair mistress 
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passed her time during my absence? Has she 
sorrowed much? Or was she soon consoled for 
my loss ? " 

'* Marry, she has passed her time in much the 
same way that she has always done since first she 
came hither, bestowing maledictions on all who 
approach her, whenever she speaks ; and when she 
is silent, employing herself, if I mistake not, in 
a manner not one whit more charitable towards 
her friends." 

*' But think you that she is just as haughty and 
just as uncontrollable as formerly ? Have not time 
and solitude served, in some measure, to break 
her spirit and to tame her ? " 

" To tame her ! " cried the other with a smile ; 
*' I should like to see the solitude so desolate, or 
the man so bold, or anything else, that could tame 
or control her. If you had seen her just now, 
sitting in yonder window, you would not speak of 
taming her. But, my lord !" continued the old 
man, lowering his voice, and looking round about 
him, as though he feared some one were listening 
to him, *Hhere was that happened to-day which in 
my humble opinion seems to prove that against 
your person she has other weapons besides curses." 

" What ! does she think then to be beforehand 
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with me ? " muttered Sir Balph between his teeth. 
*^I scarcely expected our mutual compliments 
would begin so soon as this." Then he added aloud, 
*^ But what mean you, Athelstane ? Can you not 
speak more plainly ? I love not to be talked to 
in riddles." 

" Well, my lord, since you like plain speaking, 
the long and the short of the matter is, that when 
we were all assembled here with that confounded 
sorceress seated in the window, just in the middle of 
the tremendous storm which preceded your arrival, 
a storm the like of which I do not remember to 
have witnessed throughout all my long experience 
of well-nigh fourscore years. And yet," he con- 
tinued, with all the garruKty of an old man whose 
mind loved to dweU upon the occupations of his 
youth, " I always took peculiar pleasure in observ- 
ing the signs of the heavens, as I wandered over 
the manor in the pursuit or preservation of the 
game in all seasons, and at all times. Never," 
he ran on, half-musing with himself, "since 
your eldest brother, whose soul may Grod assoil — ^" 

" Peace, thou old fool," said Sir Ealph, angrily 
breaking in upon this somewhat prolix harangue, 
and stamping his foot with impatience, "what 
care I for thy foof s memories ? But proceed with 
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thy tale, ^ood Athelstane," lie added, after a 
pause, in a softened tone, perceiving the discom- 
fited looks of the veteran of the woods, *^ only, if 
thou canst, speak to the point." 

" That was what I was about to do, when you 
were pleased to stop me," said the forester, in some 
measure recovering himself. ** Well then," he 
continued, *^we were all, as I before observed, 
here assembled, just in the middle of the storm ; 
I was sitting in yonder comer meditating on the 
fortunes of your noble house ; suddenly, amid the 
echo of such a peal of thunder as was never before 
heard, at least within my recollection, which, as 
every one knows, is longer than that of most men, 
I heard a loud ringing noise, and looking up, I 
beheld that the sword of the wizard, the great 
talisman of your family, which, since the day 
when it warned your grandfather Sir Philip that 
his most deadly foe stood disguised as a begging 
friar in his hall, has never stirred in the scabbard, 
had leapt untouched from its sheath, and fallen 
to the ground, where it now lies. Now, in my 
opinion — " 

" What," cried Sir Ealph, once more interrupt- 
ing him, while his cheek suddenly grew deadly 
pale, and the most violent agitation seemed to 
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have seized him, *^ say you that the sword un- 
sheathed itself just before my arrival ?" 

" It did so, my lord, and my " 

" But was it," interrupted his master, with hot 
impatience, **an hour or half-an-hour before? 
Speak, old man, I command thee." 

** I know not precisely," was the answer ; " but 
I should say that it might have been some half- 
hour before your arrival." 

The extreme emotion manifested by his master 
considerably surprised the retainer ; for though he 
himself was disposed to consider the matter as a 
warning of considerable importance, he had not 
expected, knowing the very sceptical manner in 
which the former usually viewed most of the old 
traditions connected with his family, to see him 
thus agitated on such an occasion as the present. 

" And must I then," cried Sir Ealph, seeming 
almost to tremble from the powerful nature of the 
feelings within him, " must I then, even here, in 
my own hall, iSnd a But," he suddenly ex- 
claimed, breaking off, and then continuing in a 
lower tone to himself, — " what fiend is it that has 
filled me with such madness, that I had almost 
forgotten how I was kindling, with my own hands, 
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a torch to light up that darkness^ which is^ and 
ever shall be, the eternal gloom of the grave ?" 

Then, exerting that wonderful self-control which, 
in sj)ite of the violence of his passions, he could, 
when he pleased, exercise over himself, so as com- 
pletely to conceal the storm that worked within 
him, he continued, after a moment's pause, in a 
calm voice, — 

*^ In good sooth, Athelstane, this foolish legend 
has disturbed me, perhaps more than it should have 
done ; but, in verity, such a warning was no very 
pleasant herald for the lord of Forest Keep to find 
announcing his advent ;" adding, with a smile, *^ on 
whom, if I may ask, have the wise heads of you 
and the rest of my faithful retainers fixed the op- 
probrious title of traitor? " 

" My lord," replied the forester, *^ I was just 
about to say, when you interrupted me, that, in my 
opinion, the traitor is none other than that most 
malevolent witch, who probably raised the storm 
in order to try to harm you, and who very likely 
at this present moment is with her hellish arts 
hatching same design against you. There were in 
truth among us those who opined that the warning 
intended to point out some foe who was lurking 
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in the forest ; for the sword has been known in 
ancient days to arouse the whole castle at midnight 
by the noise it made in falling, in order to warn 
them that a band of armed men had just commenced 
to mount the- hill with the intention of attacking 
them. And the fact proves that the sword is as 
prescient of all that goes on without as within the 
castle. But in this case I would wager my life 
that she, and she alone, is the secret enemy; and if 
you take my advice, two yards of strong rope 
should this very night put your life in safety, and 
save her own soul from worse damnation, if such 
there can be, than that which it has already in- 
curred." 

This counsel was received by Sir Ealph with a 
very dubious smile, which might have been di- 
versely interpreted. Without, however, making 
any answer, he turned away, as if weary of the 
subject, and motioned to the forester to leave the 
apartment, with which the latter somewhat re- 
luctantly complied ; and, retiring to the buttery, 
employed himself during the remainder of the day 
in digesting in silence, — for the extreme awe in 
which he held his master, and everything connected 
with him, prevented his following in the present 
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instance his own gossiping inclinations, — with the 
aid of a flagon of Khenish, subtracted from the 
cask while the cellarer's back was turned, the 
strange events that he had so lately witnessed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HATRED. 

Glo. " Sweet Saint, for charity be not so curst." 
Anne, "Foul devil, for heaven's sake, hence, and trouble us not.'* 

Bichard III. 

The lord of Forest Keep, thus left in perfect soli- 
tude, seemed in no degree to experience the 
smallest inconvenience from the want of society to 
which he was now subject. We have already seen 
that his own thoughts were of so absorbing a 
nature as completely to render him unconscious 
of the presence of others, nor at this moment did 
their influence over his mind appear to have at all 
diminished. Yet this time his feelings did not 
vent themselves in any such violent demonstra- 
tions of emotion as before. If not of a more 
pleasant, his meditations were certainly of a more 
tranquil character, for, instead of moving rapidly 
up and down, as he had formerly done, he now 
stationed himself quietly at the window of the hall. 
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His ideas, to judge from the maimer in which his 
eyes were constantly turned that way, were in 
some measure both pleased and soothed by the 
prospect of peaceful loveliness in the smiling 
landscape before him. 

The sun was just beginning to cast over the 
whole scene that peculiar mellow tint with which 
he delights towards the hours of evening to light up 
the face of nature, making, as it were, man regret 
the more that the time of his temporary depar- 
ture draws so near. Even as at the hour of death 
some great and good mind sheds around such a 
halo of holy thoughts and pure imearthly radiance, 
that we almost forget, in its mild setting splendour, 
the glorious brilKance of its full meridian of flash- 
ing wit and dazzling intellect. The trees of the 
surrounding forest, their leaves still heavy with 
the moisture occasioned by the late storm, that 
had spread over their foliage a spring-like ver- 
dure and freshness, shone beneath his enkindling 
beam, decked by multitudes of glittering rain- 
drops, which sparkled like many-coloured jewels, 
as if some fairy queen, as she tripped deftly along, 
bounding lightly from branch to branch, had 
dropped from her casket its translucent gems. 
While the river below, though somewhat swollen 
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by the storm, might well have been supposed by 
the eye of fancy to be the pathway marked out 
by some powerful and beneficent spirit, who, in 
passing through the earth, had chosen thus to 
mark his course by spreading around him, wher- 
ever he moved, fresh life and beauty, that stirred 
in every rustling blade of grass, and glowed in 
the bright tints of every reviving flower that 
composed the gaily embroidered carpet of the 
luxuriant valley through which wound this watery 
track. The back-ground of this attractive picture 
was formed by gently swelling and richly wooded 
eminences, which rose up on the other side of the 
river, and, sloping gradually down to the water's 
brink, adorned it with a fringe of variegated yet 
harmonising hues, produced by the foliage of the 
different trees; while behind these, in the distance, 
might be distinguished the summit of many a far- 
off hill, which, although the approach of autumn 
had not yet clothed them in their regal mantle 
of gold and purple, theix peculiar charm, yet 
neveiax«.i^Q« added to the landscape something of 
grandeur, in which otnerwu,. ,> y^^^ ^^^^ deficient. 
For some time Sir Ealph de Sulac ^^-i ^^ 
this peace-inspiring scene in silence, his thoughts 
seeming the while to have derived from the view 
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a degree of calmness and pleasure such as they 
had not lately experienced, for the dark cloud 
which rested on his brow appeared for some time 
in a measure cleared away; though at intervals 
an expression of vindictive pasfdon would pass 
over his features, and prove that his dream of 
happiness, whatever it might be, was far from 
being untroubled. 

"Yes," he said at length, speaking in a low 
voice to himself, " she must yield. I will bring 
her hither, and woo her in the midst of this ter- 
restrial paradise, and she must and shall yield. 
Then shall the hand of De Sulac be never again 
stained with blood, for in her it shall have gained 
all that it can desire^ Her matchless beauty shall 
sit here enthroned, fit queen of so fair a domain ; 
while from us the race of De Sulac shall be per- 
petuated through a distant age. But I forget," 
he said suddenly, apparently struck by some pain- 
ful recollectioD, which brought back once more to 
his countenance the sinister expression, and seemed 
entirely to chaoge thenature^j^ ^fefaK^iate peace- 
fully &omjxsi^^>-^^^^^ thoughts, — " I for- 
lat he yet lives, and while he lives how can 
I speak of ceasing to wish for blood; for is 
not the strong desire which bums within me to 
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see his flow dearer to me than the air I breathe ? 
Yes, he lives, and while he lives she will love him. 
Too well I know her* haughty spirit will never 
bend nor swerve from its allegiance. How flashed 
her eye, and how glowed her cheek, at the mere 
mention of his name ! And is he alone to have 
the privilege of awakening such emotion within 
her ? ! thrice cursed be the hand, may its 
sinews be withered, and its strength paralysed, 
that saved him from me, when he lay almost in 
my grasp ! Saved him to be, throughout life, my 
evil genius, and to haunt me like a threatening 
spectre whether I wake or sleep. But I will win 
her in spite of him, win her though her own heart 
be torn and lacerated in the attempt. It were far 
better to gain that heart bleeding, nay, even bro- 
ken, than that he should possess it." 

These last words were spoken in a low voice, - 
which carried in its sound such a depth of sup- 
pressed passion and intense hatred as it were hard 
to describe, and which would have thrilled with 
horror the breast of any listener. 

" I wonder," he continued, after a few moments' 
pause, somewhat more in his natural tone, "I 

wonder what part Inez will choose to play in this 

* 

business ? Most probably one opposed to me ; 
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yet I would fax rather that she yielded, for she is 
still useful to me. If, however, she is restive, she 
must take the consequences. WeU, I suppose I 
must go and seek her, for she will not condescend 
to come to me, and try if I can cajole or fidghten 
her into subjection. If not, there is a sufficiency 
of hemlock in the forest." 

So saying, and indulging in one of those smiles 
which we have already had occasion more than 
once to remark as peculiar to him, he moved to- 
wards the door, which has been before mentioned 
as leading to the interior of the castle. Passing 
out by this, and traversing a short passage, he soon 
reached a flight of stone steps, very narrow and 
winding, and which conducted to the upper story of 
the building. Ascending these steps, which in many 
places were worn and broken, showing, like all the 
rest of the castle, evident traces of the joint hands 
of time and riot, he soon arrived at a door, which led 
into along suite of apartments, displaying, like the 
hall below, a strange mixture of magnificence and 
decay ; rich hangings of once gorgeously coloured 
velvet, and festoons of thick cobwebs, shattered 
fragments of elegant marble vases and rough stoneS 
fallen from the half-ruinous walls, faded gUding and 
worm-eaten cornices ; such were the various fea- 
tures which met the eye. The lord, however, of 
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this scene of former splendour appeared in no way 
surprised at the devastation around him, but 
moved amongst them like one who was well aware 
or perfectly careless of them, his thoughts seeming 
solely to be employed with the one idea which 
filled his mind. Once, and once only, did he stop 
for an instant his rapid course. This was as, in 
passing through one of the chambers, he happened 
to stumble over some object which lay directly in 
his way ; recovering his footing, with a muttered 
curse he stooped down, influenced probably by 
some feeling of momentary curiosity, to examine 
the obstacle which had thus arrested his progress. 
On lifting it up he discovered it to be a small 
but exquisitely finished female bust, executed 
in fine marble and worked with the most ela- 
borate art. It had fallen from the pedestal on 
which once it stood, and now lay prostrate, 
but had received no chip or injury in the fall. For 
a moment Sir Ealph held it in his hand, his eyes 
fixed upon it, as though he wished to read the 
mind which had once in the original animated the 
graceful lines of those faultless and faultlessly 
chiselled features ; then, dashing it violently on 
the ground, with an expression of the most intense 
scorn, rage, and hatred depicted in his counte- 
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nance, and trampling it beneath his feet, he 

cried out : " So may all trace of thee, and of all 

connected with thee, perish and be trodden in the 

dust ! " So saying, he strode onward, nor did he 

stop again until he had arrived at the termination 

of the suite of apartments, without finding her 

whom he had come to seek. 

Thus baffled in his attempts, he seemed now 

somewhat at a loss in what manner to prosecute 
his search. ^^ By the spirit of darkness," he mut- 
tered to himself, " what new den can this con- 
founded old tigress have found for herself? For- 
merly, if I remember right, she was wont to inhabit 
here in this chamber, but now I see no trace of 
her. Yet, softly, if I mistake not, my lady may 
be nearer than I deemed." 

This last observation was spoken on his perceiv- 
ing, as he approached and looked out of the 
window, something black, which was just visible 
on the other side of a stone buttress that jutted 
out near the casement, and which appeared to be 
the end of a robe or mantle fluttering in the wind. 
Stepping out on the ledge of the window, an 
action which (considering the narrow space on 
which he stood, and its gTeat distance from the 
ground beneath), might well have daunted any 
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man of less firm nerve, and looking cautiously 
round the buttress, he beheld, as he had expected, 
the tall figure of her whom he sought standing on 
the ledge at the other side, with her back turned 
towards him. For a few moments Sir Ealph stood 
contemplating this figure in silence. "Just as in- 
flexible and unbent a form as ever," at length he 
ejaculated. "By my troth, as I look at her I 
begin almost to believe, after all, that it were the 
wisest plan to follow old Athelstane's counsel. Yet, 
in truth, it would be but a sorry reward, consider- 
ing that she has damned her soul for my sake. So 
I will, at least, delay awhile. I forebode, however," 
he continued, after a moment's pause, " no good 
from her choosing so strange an audience-chamber 
as this for our interview. But courage, let us to 
the attack. I never as yet met any woman, save 
one, and she shall either yield or live to repent it, 
whom in ten minutes I could not flatter or frighten 
into going the way I willed her." 

So saying, he leaned round the buttress, and 
said, in a tone as soft and conciliating as it was 
possible to render tone of his, while he touched 

her lightly on the shoulder, " Good madam, my 
fair falcon, wherefore have you chosen so lofty an 
eyry this even ? " 
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" What ! comes he already to haunt me ?" cried 
the lady, starting back, and recoiling as though 
some venomous thing had touched her. Then, 
moving away from the spot where she had been 
standing, so as to leave a longer space between 
herself and the cavaKer, she said, in a loud and 
threatening voice, while her whole person shud- 
dered, as if convulsed by some fearfiil internal 
agony, "Ealph de Sulac, Balph de Sulac, ap- 
proach me at your peril; for if once more you 
seek to draw near, or to touch me, I will turn 
upon you, and engage, woman though I be, in so 
desperate a conflict as, in spite of your knightly 
prowess, shall infallibly end, on the narrow spot 
where we now stand, in the destruction of one or 
both of us. Thou knowest full well that the 
words of Inez di Gava are no trifle ; therefore, if 
thou valuest thy life, beware of her vengeance. 
If I am forced," she continued, in a tone that 
marked the high-wrought state of her feelings, 
^* to hold communion with one, the very sound of 
whose voice is more hateful to me than the hissing 
of a thousand deadly serpents, it shall at least be 
only in speech ; I wiU not touch his hand, nor 
turn my eyes towards him." 

"Very well," said Sir Ealph, who cared but 
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little concerning the matter in dispute, and 
therefore deemed it wisest to peld, " since such 
is your pleasure, I will content myself with hold- 
ing converse with you from hence, without ap- 
proaching nearer to you. But tell me, Inez, have 
you not been lonely since I left you ? " 

" Lonely ! " replied she, with a scornful laugh, 
" ask you if I have been lonely ? Hatred and re- 
morse are two pretty constant companions to those 
with whom they reside, and so I should fancy 
you, as well as I, must have learnt by this time. 
With these to dwell with me I have had no lack 
of company." 

"In truth, I believe I have enjoyed a suffi- 
ciency of the society of the former of these agree- 
able companions; but as for the latter " 

" And for the latter," interrupted Inez, " I did 
thee wrong to deem thee capable of it ; for such a 
heart as thine most surely never endured the 
slightest pang for ills done to another ; that heart 
long dead to every generous, nay, to every human 
feeling." 

** And yet there was a time, Inez," said Sir Ealph, 
seeking to throw something like tenderness into 
his voice, " there was a time when your eyes de- 
lighted to see it inspired with fresh warmth and 
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life beneath the influence of their own quickening 
beams." 

" And how many eyes since mine have had that 
same power attributed to them ? And how many 
have learnt to rue the day they first beheld thee, 
their light untimely quenched by the dark cloud 
of despair or madness, or glazed by the gloomy 
mist of death ? " 

" And if their Ught was so transient," replied the 
knight, seeking to propitiate by soothing words his 
ungracious companion, " did they not prove only 
so much the more the superior radiance of yours, 
which, unveiled by cloud and unshrouded by miist, 
have still shone on through the course of years 
with unabated brightness ? " 

*' And would that their light," cried the mad- 
dened and wretched woman, " might turn into a 
scorching fire, to sear and dry up the very sap of 
thy detested life ! Or, which would have been 
far better, that it had set long ago in eternal 
night ! " 

" I fear not their evil influence," rejoined the 
other, " I was ever wont to find it gentle. But 
since, Inez, you upraid me for inconstancy, know 
that at length I have discovered a sim, the bright- 
ness of whose splendour shall reign supreme above 
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all others in my heart as long as that heart beats 
with the pulse of life ; and in whose gentle beams 
even you may find solace." 

" What ! " cried the lady scornfully, " I find 
solace in the presence of your mistress ? In the 
contemplation, I suppose, of a golden tress, or a 
rounded arm, or a tiny foot, the sight of which 
has inflamed thy unbridled desires. A very 
probable consolation, in good sooth ! " 

'*In truth she whom I shall bring hither is 
in every respect peerless as regards beauty of per- 
son ; but it is from her lofty and generous nature, 
which fully equals her external charms, that I 
augur you will find in her a soothing and gentle 
friend." 

" So it is loftiness of nature and of mind, is it, 
that has charmed this time your fancy ? A novel 
qualification truly for a " 

" Beware," exclaimed Sir Ealph, scarcely able 
to restrain his passion, "beware, woman, what 
term you apply to the noble lady of whom we 
speak ; whose purity and goodness " 

" Purity and goodness," cried Inez, once 
more interrupting him, "still rarer qualities! 
Well, she had better make the most of them while 
she has them, for in a short time her purity will 
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be turned into far fouler uncleanness than that of 
the most leprous sore, and her goodness into the 
most abject vice. Noble, is she ? Most probably- 
then hers is youthful innocence that little knows 
its loathsome fate. Poor, foolish, misguided 
wretch I Many is the dream of mutual love and 
happiness which she will have fondly and vainly 
cnerished, and from which her awaking will be 
dreadful enough. But I who have suffered all, 
and ten thousand times worse, shall but smile 
upon her agony, until she shall have travelled as 
far upon the path of infamy and crime as myself, 
then perchance, moved by a kindred feeling, I may 
hold communion with her. But as yet no one 
who has entered here has survived to sin and 
suffer as I have done." 

"Hold," cried De Sulac, his anger growing 
every moment more and more violent ; " this lady, 
of whom you thus dare to speak, will avoid all 
thy vile calumnies by becoming, as soon as she 
enters this castle, its rightful mistress ; and as the 
wife of its lord, she shall be obeyed by thee and 
all around her." 

" Wife," retorted Inez ; " this is a new comedy. 
And who, if I may ask, are to act the chief parts ? 
Is old Athelstane to play the priest, and Dick, the 
stable-man, his acolyte ? " 
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**I tell thee, thou accursed, ill-favoured, old she- 
fiend," exclaimed De Sulac, unable any longer to 
bridle his indignation, *^she will be united to 
me by the firmest chain that church and priest 
can forge ; and I will have thee reverence her and 
own her mistress, feeling only too much honoured 
if she deign to cast but a look on such a creature 
as thou art. Or otherwise thou shalt soon learn 
that my wrath is not to be provoked with im- 
punity." 

"Softly, softly, Ealph de Sulac," replied the 
other tauntingly ; " if such be the case, that any 
woman has committed such an act of frantic in- 
sanity, — for she had far better have united herself 
with a raging tiger or hissing rattlesnake, — and 
plighted her solemn faith to thee ; remember, if 
such be the case, with one word I can make thy 
bride start from thine embrace with as much 
horror as if thou wert in truth one of those 
deadly enemies of man : yea, with that word 
could I excite every one in this castle as one 
man to " 

" Ha ! " cried he, hurriedly breaking in upon 
her, as though he felt uneasy at hearing even 
hinted at that with which she menaced him; 
" darest thou to threaten me thus ? But no," he 
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continued, trying to make his maimer as uncon- 
cerned as possible, " I fear not thy revelations* 
Thou wouldest not sharpen the steel to be thrust 
into thine own breast." 

" Then dost thou know but little of the soul of 
Inez de Gava, if thou deemest that she will regard 
for a moment any evil that might happen to her- 
self. Sweet, indeed, would be the revenge, if I 
might but steal behind thy fair bride at ihe altar, 
and whisper into her ear that the hand which 
holds hers is marked with so deep a stain that, 
when she withdraws her own, its tender palm 
will be marked with so dark a blot by the con- 
tact, that not all the tears she shall ever shed will 
be able to wash it out " 

" Peace, woman, I command thee, peace ! Or, 
by my life, if thou boldest any longer such lan- 
guage as this, in spite of thy sex thou shalt fed 
the power of my sword." 

"And thinkest thou that I fear thy sword? 
Were it not that I should disdain to fall by so 
mean a hand, and that while I live I still may 
cherish hopes of vengeance, I would oflFer myself 
to the stroke. But where we now stand, I know 
that thy coward heart esteems too highly thine 
own safety even to attack me." 
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" In truth, Inez," said De Sulac, who now 
began to repent the mastery which he had al- 
lowed his passion to gain over him, " I have been 
somewhat hasty. But as I only spoke in a mo- 
ment of irritation, I pray thee, therefore, on thy 
side also to moderate thy excited feelings. And, 
without doubt, a little reasonable conversation 
will make us once more agreed, as we were ac- 
customed to be in former days." 

"And dost thou again seek to flatter me?" 
retorted his implacable companion; "thou usest 
indeed words fair enough ; but I know thee far too 
well to waste my time in listening to them." As 
she turned round and gazed intently at him, her 
tall person drawn to its fiill height, her hand up- 
lifted, her features inflamed with passion, her dark 
hair dishevelled, and her whole figure lit up by 
the strong light of the setting sun, she might 
well have filled any beholder with the idea that 
some supernatural inspiration possessed her, and 
might have furnished Guercino with a noble tjrpe 
of an ancient sibyl just beginning to feel the pre- 
sence of the deity. " Yet, Ealph de Sulac," she 
continued, " hearken to my words for one moment 
before we part. Thou shalt never win her who is 
thy heart's desire. Even now ray prophetic soul 
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beholds her standing on a loffcy mountain, shining 
in all her beauty fer above thee. When thou 
seekest to reach her, a wide gulf of blood rolls 
between you. Thou art striving to cross it. But 
there is a flashing in the air as of multitudes of 
falchions ; and ere I see more, the vision fades. 
Follow, therefore, Ealph de Sulac, thy destiny ; 
and may it prove blacker than even I could wish 
it!" 

So saying, she disappeared through the case- 
ment of a small chamber which lay beyond the 
suite of apartments which De Sulac had traversed 
on his way to their interview, and the existence 
of which he had hitherto forgotten, and thus left 
him in too great surprise, and almost consterna- 
tion at her last words, to desire to hold any further 
communion with her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ESCAPE. 

" She came from out the buttress' shade 

With swiffc and stealthy tread ; 

She passed adown the forest glade, 

Her hand a palfrey led." 

ballads of the West, 

The not very friendly point of view in which, as 
we have seen, Sir Balph de Sulac was disposed to 
regard the lingular personage, his conversation 
with whom terminated the last chapter, was, as 
may easily be supposed, in no degree ameliorated 
by the words, to his ears of darkest augury, with 
which she had chosen to leave him. For some 
moments after her departure, he remained with- 
out moving, in the same place which he had 
occupied during their interview, his eyes ap- 
parently employed in contemplating the richly- 
blended hues of gold and crimson, which the sun, 
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SO lately set, had left behind him in the western 
sky, as a gorgeous but ephemeral legacy to con- 
sole the earth for his loss ; like a young beauty, 
who, as she departs from her fond admirer, 
leaves to him, as a souvenir, her garland of bright 
but quickly fading flowers. But, in reality, his 
whole soul was completely immersed in the wild 
storm of conflicting passions which raged in his 
own breast, instead of being engaged in admiring 
one of the most lovely of those never-failing and 
regular changes which nature, 

" As though life's only call and care 
Were graceful motion," 

is ever biinging to pass as part of her own per- 
fect harmonious invariable order. So day suc- 
ceeds to night, to frost-bound winter budding 
spring, and fading autumn to flowery summer, 
as if she thus designed to mock the constant un- 
certainty which characterises the whole life and 
fate of man. 

The first idea that rose to the mind of De 
Sulac, as soon as he had recovered the astonish- 
ment which the final speech of his companion 
had occasioned, was immediately to follow her, 
and, come what might, to make her recant, or at 
least explain her ill-omened words. 
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But a little further consideration served to 
prove to him that such a course would only in- 
crease their mutual animosity, without being pro- 
ductive of any real advantage. And he had no 
desire to be again exposed to the temptation of 
committing an act of violence, which, however 
lightly he might have deemed of it, if wrought in 
secret, thus openly done could in no way add to 
the lustre of his knightly prowess. And, besides 
this, there were certain reasons which rendered 
the presence of Inez de Gava in the castle of 
Forest Keep, as long as she performed no act 
completely counter to his authority, very service- 
able to him. He therefore resolved for the 
present to molest her no more, but rather for a 
while to avoid seeking any intercourse with her, 
imtil he had given the matter more considera- 
tion. 

" The very devil himself must in truth be in- 
carnate in that woman," at length he muttered to 
himself, as he stepped back from the window into 
the apartment, '* no lesser fiend could be en- 
dowed with such malignity. Throughout all my 
experience of her sex, I never met with one who 
was her equal. But for a time I deem it will be 
best to leave her to her own company ; though 
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she had better not provoke me further, for if she 
does " 

Here however, a wild melancholy cry, more 
like that of some sea-bird than anything else, and 
which seemed to rise from the forest beneath, or 
from the lower part of the castle, suddenly ar- 
rested the course of his meditations. As if that 
cry possessed some mysterious power over him, he 
quickly closed the casement, and betraying in his 
whole person considerable emotion, hurriedly left 
the room, and retiring to his own private apart- 
ment at the other end of the castle shut himself 
up there for the night, employing himself in the 
contrivance of designs, with the fulfilment of 
which by and by perchance we may have some 
concern ; but in which occupation for the present 
we will leave him, to see how the night goes 
without, where may-be we shall find something to 
interest us for a while. 

The hour at which fancy bids us wander 
forth, is that of the fullest splendour of summer 
moonlight, the hour consecrated to the poet, the 
lover, and the fairy. Night has cast aside her 
sable mantle; there is no driving storm nor 
blustering wind to render necessary its sheltering 
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folds. She has arrayed herself instead thereof in 
a bright robe of silver sheen bespangled with 
glittering dew-drops ; while on her lofty brow she 
has placed a refulgent coronet of a thousand 
light-pouring stars. There is no other sound 
heard throughout the forest save the rustling of 
the waving trees, as the breeze gently stirs among 
their leaves, whispering to each in turn, as he 
wantons round them, some airy compliment; 
while now and then may be seen moving through 
the shadowy wood the stately form of some stag 
with spreading antlers, as he glides gracefully 
through the shade or along some open glade, 
where troops of frisking rabbits and playful hares, 
as they frolic in the moonbeams, shake in their 
light sport mimic showers from the tall blades of 
the dew-laden grass. All nature seems so still 
and beautiful, and all the wild creatures of the 
forest appear so to rejoice in their own perfect 
innocence and happiness, that we scarcely even 
believe that sin and sorrow, those birthrights of 
fallen humanity, can have aught to do in so fair a 
scene. And yet as we draw near to yonder case- 
ment, which opens high up in the wall of the old 
grey castle, we become too soon aware that there 
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is one who looks forth into that all-hallowinsr 
silver light, whose heart is a prey to both sorrow 
and guilt. 

" memory, memory," such were the words 
which burst in hollow accents from her lips, 
"wherefore wert thou given to man? Was it 
only that thou mightest constantly haunt him 
like an und3dng spectre, calling up with thy 
hollow voice crimes and griefs which, were it not 
for thee, would long ago have been buried in the 
dark grave of the past? thou unrelenting 
Nemesis, wilt thou never cease from thus repro- 
ducing with almost life-like vividness scenes of 
horror that rend my throbbing heart, and fire my 
brain with frenzy ? Oh, how distinctly does all 
return before me I The perfumed grove, where 
first he whispered into my ear the words of tempt- 
ation, which like a snake hidden among flowers 
were accompanied with the false promises of his 
treacherous love ; the brief hours of conflict in 
which virtue vainly strove to make a feeble stand ; 
then the dimly lit chamber, the glimmering 
tapers, the chanted words of absolution. pale 
motionless face, look not so reproachfully at me. 
I cannot bear thy aspect. If thou stayest longer, 
thou wilt drive me mad." 
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As she finished these words, Inez de Gava, for 
by this time our readers will have recognised her, 
covered her face with her hands, as though to shut 
out some hideous vision, and remained for some 
time evidently overpowered by the most violent 
agitation. "Yet sometimes," she continued at 
length in a calmer tone, " a voice, which I could 
almost deem from heaven, were it not that I 
know my breast to be far too much like hell for 
such a guest, seems to whisper to me that in true 
heart-felt penitence peace may be found even for 
me. But how can penitence exist, while the 
raging thirst for vengeance still burns within, 
though it be against so false a traitor ? — ay, and 
must ever bum unquenched. But if I only can 
accomplish that enterprise on which I am about 
to embark, then will at once my desire of revenge 
be gratified, and some amends will be by my 
means made for. those wrongs which long, oh! 
far too long, have cried aloud for reparation. Let 
me but be able to free myself from these accursed 
walls within whose detested precincts my heart 
has sufiered anguish worse than death, and whose 
very air is now rendered pestilential to me by the 
knowledge that in it he lives and breathes, then 
hope perchance may once more return a long- 
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unknown guest to my bosom, and with the lamp 
that she shall kindle there guide my bewildered 
and distracted soul to better things." 

During the last part of this speech Inez had 
been employing herself in fastening carefully 
round a large wooden beam that rose up in the 
middle of the chamber, and had probably been 
placed there to support the decaying rafters of the 
roof, one end of a long coil of rope. As soon as 
she had satisfied herself that this was perfectly 
secure she took the rest of the coil in her hand^ 
and, proceeding to the window, let it drop gently- 
down, until she believed it to be within some few 
feet of the ground. 

^^ That is well," she now muttered with a half 
smile ; " Ealph de Sulac, thou mayest set as many 
watchmen as thou wilt at thy gates, their vigilance 
will be but vain, for whether they sleep on their 
post, or whether they wake, they cannot shut in 
thy deadliest foe. If I be but permitted to find 
him whom I go to seek, thou shalt learn to rue 
that thou didst not guard her better." 

She now moved towards a large cofier which 
stood in one corner of the apartment, and opening 
it, took thence a small and curiously shaped bag, 
which, to judge from its appearance, was filled 
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with a considerable amount of some species of 
coin, and a small, brightly polished poniard. 

" Thou," she said, as she thrust the former into 
her girdle, " thou wert once bestowed upon me as 
part of the guerdon of crime> for his sordid soul 
believed that my spirit might be appeased with 
gold ; and now thou shalt serve in repairing that 
which thou wast given to reward. And thou," she 
continued, as she grasped the latter firmly in one 
hand, and with the other felt its keen point, 
"thou, though thou art girded to the side of a 
woman, dialt nevertheless have thy temper proved 
on the first who shall molest her." 

As she spake these last words a bright and 
haughty gleam of mingled pride and resolution 
shot across her countenance, and for a moment 
her whole manner had in it something almost 
noble. 

"But," she proceeded, after a brief pause, while 
a smile of bitter irony played around her lips, " I 
Scarcely need to tremble, for reckless must be that 
warrior whose desires would lead him to covet 
such beauty as mine. • And now," she continued, 
casting one more glance of the most intense hatred 
around the apartment, " I leave this house ; and 
may every malediction that ever the mind of man 
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in its most diabolical mood invented to shower 
upon the head of his most detested enemy, light 
upon it, and upon him who calls himself its lord ! " 

So saying, and having attached to her person a 
small bundle containing a riding hood and cloak 
of the period, she secured the rope in her hand^ 
and pressing herself through the somewhat narrow 
opening of the window, let herself without apparent 
fear or hesitation glide gradually down its full 
length, until at last she arrived in safety on the 
ground beneath. 

For a moment after her descent she turned 
round, and looked fixedly at the window above 
her, which she had just left. 

" Thou hast wrought me a good service, old 
casement, to-night," she murmured, " therefore, 
though I have shed more tears and uttered more 
curses beside thee than it ever perchance fell to 
the lot of man or woman to shed or to utter 
before, I now forget them all ; and since thou hast 
been to me the portal of freedom, I pray that thou 
alone of all this stately castle mayest remain un- 
scathed when time or violence deals hardly with 
the rest, and that one day a happy and smiling 
face may look forth from thee I " 

Having thus said she moved quickly awav. 
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and walked with hasty steps towards the stables 
of the house, which stood some way apart from 
the rest of the building. As soon as she arrived 
at the door, she pushed it gently with her hand, 
and finding it yielded to her touch, she entered. 
Moving with caution, the reason of which was 
rendered sulEciently apparent by the shadowy 
outline of three or four recumbent forms which 
might be discerned in the dim light stretched 
among the straw in the more distant divisions, 
she proceeded silently to examine in turn each of 
some dozen gallant chargers that stood ranged 
in the stalls on either side, now employed in 
crunching their evening provender ; each one send- 
ing forth from his manger that peculiar grinding 
sound which always conveys to the listener's ear 
such a comfortable idea of the well-doing of the 
animal by whom it is produced. It was not till 
after a somewhat long interval of time that the 
lady, who seemed to regard with such interest 
these quadrupeds, was able to discover the animal 
which she evidently sought for with much anxiety. 
At length she concluded her search by the stall of 
a sleek, snow-white palfrey, who, both from his 
size and proportions, appeared, when looked at by 
the side of the ^ponderous war-horses which sur- 
VOL. I. u 
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rounded him, to be better adapted to bear the 
silken veil and the tmantle of beauty than the 
steel cuirass and waving plume of valour. Pausing 
opposite to this palfrey, she immediately entered 
his stall, and approaching his head and laying 
her hand lightly on his glossy neck, she said, in a 
low and reproachful tone, " What, Alba, hast thou 
also, like all the rest of the world, forgotten her 
at the sound of whose footstep thou wert wontfcJr- 
merly to arch thy neck and prick thy ears for joy ? " 

But scarcely had these words left her lips, when 
the horse, seeming to recognise the voice of her 
beside him as one in old times familiar, turned 
round, and whinnying softly, and rubbing his nose 
against her, showed that he was desirous of re- 
futing the accusation which she had just preferred 
against his memory and attachment. 

*^ Ah, Alba," she continued in the same subdued 
voice, "they have not, then, been able to spoil thy 
noble nature, although, since I moimted thee, thou 
hast borne many a far diflFerent burden. But all 
those haughty beauties who in turn have held thy 
rein, have disappeared, and now I, thy old mis- 
tress, have other work for thee, instead of leaving 
thee to carry this new piece of perfection." 

So saying, and having bestowed a few more 
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caresses on her old friend, she quitted his side^ and 
proceeded towards another part of the stable^ 
where a vast number of articles belonging to 
equestrian art^ consisting of saddles of various 
shapes^ many of them giving proof of great 
antiquity, bridles with richly embroidered reins, 
and gorgeous trappings, often of purple and 
scarlet velvet, ornamented with once glittering but 
now tarnished gold fringes, lay confusedly piled 
one upon another, or hung suspended from the 
wall, giving an idea that the same species of dis- 
order which reigned within the castle was no less 
prevalent in its external arrangements. From 
this heterogeneous mass, however, the lady was not 
long in extricating a saddle such as at that period 
was used by the fair sex, and one of the smallest 
and least ornamented bridles. With these she 
returned to the horse, and commenced arranging 
them upon him in a manner that seemed to 
augur that at some time or other of her life she 
had been no stranger to this somewhat unfeminine 
employment. And such, in truth, had been the 
case. For in former days, before her own heart 
and that of De Sulac had been so completely 
alienated from each other, the latter had often 
persuaded her to act as his squire, and to ride 
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with him, disguised in male attire, upon any 
secret expedition he might have in hand, in the 
execution of which he deemed none of his other 
followers sufficiently trusty to be associated. It 
was therefore by no means the first time that Inez 
had entered the stables at this somewhat un- 
seasonable hour, for these expeditions, above 
alluded to, commonly took place at night, and she 
had thus completely learnt to perform all the func^ 
tions of a groom. Often, besides the gentle pal- 
frey by which she now stood, and who generally 
bore her on such occasions, she had also to capari- 
son the more fiery war-horse of her master. As 
soon as she had finished the saddling of Alba, 
she took the rein and led him fearlessly forth; 
little doubting, from her former experience, that 
the heavy sleep of those around would pre- 
vent their being awoke by the noise. This expec- 
tation soon became certainty, when she found 
herself standing once more in the moonlight with 
her four-footed companion beside her. Having 
thus succeeded in the principal and most perilous 
points necessary for her flight, she now conducted 
her palfrey towards the wood ; and fearing lest the 
sound of his feet might arouse some inhabitant 
of the castle, less under the dominion of sleep than 
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her friends of the stable, she continued for some 
distance to tread lightly along the grassy glades, 
until at length she reached the main track, 
which led still downward, and where she con- 
sidered herself secure from any intei^ruption from 
the iipamediate retainers of the house. Here she 
threw over her other dress her riding cloak and 
hood, and, mounting the horse, urged him forward 
at a pace as rapid as the rugged nature of the 
descent would allow. She soon arrived at the 
more public road which led along the side of the 
river, where the domains of the lord of Forest 
Keep terminated. Here for a moment she 
paused, apparently undecided whether to take the 
mountain road which led upwards, and which a 
short time ago we traversed with the Baron de 
Brancecombe and his train, or that which, follow- 
ing the course of the river, led directly into the 
neighbouring county of Devon. Soon, however, for 
indecision was by no means a part of her character, 
she fixed upon the latter, and turning her horse's 
head in that direction, continued to move forward, 
though at a somewhat slackened pace, along the 
side of the murmuring Exe, which rippled on- 
ward, warbling his midnight carol, and no less 
bright in the silver mantle bestowed on him by 
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the moon^ than in the dress of shining gold with 
which we have before beheld him arrayed by the 
sun's more glorious beams. The melodious 
sound and the sight of all nature sleeping in 
the moonlight around her seemed to touch some 
long silent chord within the breast of the travel- 
ler, for a tear stood in her eyelid, and a deep sigh 
escaped her, as she whispered to Herself, *' How 
full of holy calm is this night 1 And yet, me- 
thinks, peaceful and beautiful as it is, there was a 
time, long, long, long ago, when my spirit would 
have found in it some kindred feeling. And even 
now that the memory almost of that pure state is 
lost to me, it seems to instil into me something 
of itself, inspiring me with gentler and milder 
thoughts than for many a long long year of misery 
I have known. Oh, had but my child been left to 
me, and had it but smiled upon me at such a mo- 
ment as this, I might perchance have forgiven 
even him ! But he tore her from me, and in that 
act he snapped the last link that bound us 
together." 

As she soliloquised thus, her reflections were 
somewhat startlingly disturbed by the sudden ap- 
parition of the tall figure of a priest wrapped in 
his cowl, who, having approached her unperceived. 
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while her thoughts were otherwise engaged, now 
stood close beside her, with his hand laid on the 
rein of her palfrey so as to impede his progress, 
vhile, in a low but distinct voice, he uttered these 
words, " Now is it high time to awake out of sleep," 
Then, after a moment's pausb, he continued, with 
something of surprise in his tone, " But art thou 
not one of us ? And hast thou not learned our 
countersign?" 

" Of thee, and of thy password. Sir Priest," 
replied Inez, with somewhat of displeasure in 
her tone, "I know nothing; nor know I by 
what right thou hast ventured to arrest my pro- 
gress. I pray thee, therefore, since I am not of 
thy friends, let me pass." 

So saying, she struck her horse with her riding 
wand, and was about to proceed onward unmo- 
lested by the priest, who apparently, having dis- 
covered his mistake, sought no longer to detain 
her, when by some chance the fastening of his 
cowl came imdone, and falling back it completely 
imcovered ,his features, which in the moonlight 
were distinctly visible. Prompted by curiosity, 
Inez turned her eyes towards him ; when all at 
once, a^ if struck by a thunderbolt, she uttered 
a piercing shriek, and letting drop the reins which 
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she held, threw herself wildly from the saddle, and 
lay prostrate on the ground at the feet of her 
companion. 

** Father Lucien," she gasped, " is it in truth 
thou ? " 

" Such, lady," replied the priest, considerably 
surprised, ^'is the name by which men call me. 
But wherefore it should thus disturb thee, I 
cannot divine, seeing I know thee not." 

** What ! " she cried, " hast thou forgotten Inez 
di Gava? Oh, my memory is more strong 
than thine. It will not let me even look upon 
thy presence. The sight of thee destroys me.'* 

*• Inez di Gava ! Inez di Gava I" said the priest, 
^* in truth I have not forgotten that name. But 
is it possible thou canst be she ? And has heaven 
so long delayed to avenge the innocent ? Yet," 
he continued, in a milder tone, " if thou art she, 
arise and be comforted. Tell me from whence 
thou comest; for thy present lowly state seems 
to bespeak that thy former haughty spirit must 
be changed. Therefore, thou mayest yet repent." 

*'I am the same, indeed," said Inez, raising 
herself up, but yet with downcast eyes, " though, 
perhaps, if thou knewest how much of my old self 
still rages in my bosom thou wouldest not have 
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spoken thus gently to me. But surely heaven 
has caused me thus to meet thee to-night, for of 
all men living thou canst best aid me in per- 
forming the act of reparation which I meditate, 
if thy charity will go thus far." 

*^ Speak, my daughter, speak," replied the good 
Father, gently, " I am ever ready to aid the unfor- 
tunate, be they who they may." 

Thus encouraged, Inez commenced her relation, 
informing him of her whole history, and gaining 
in return from him certain information necessary 
to her present enterprise. But here we must 
leave them both, since their conversation in no 
way at the present moment concerns ourselves, 
and " to-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new;" 
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CHAPTEB XVL 



BORDEAUX, 



" To anns, to anns, to arms ! " 

Ode on St. Cecilia^s da^. 

And now, reader, ^he time is come, that time of 
the approach of which I have once or twice warned 
you, when, if you desire to follow the thread of 
this history, it is necessary that you accompany 
me on a somewhat distant journey, leaving behind 
for awhile the breezy heath-clad hills, the waving 
woods of many-coloured verdure, the life-swarming 
cities and trim homesteads (all of which we have 
so often loved to gaze upon) of that proud little 
northern isle, whose fame has been the theme 
of a Waller, a Pope, and a Campbell, for whom 
a Wolfe, a Nelson, and a Havelock have died, and 
in defiance of whose foes even now so many thou- 
sands of patriotic rifles are sending forth their cla- 
morous war-song from their hollow throats. We 
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must also for a time bid farewell to our fair and 
noble Lady Beatrice, secure that, though storms 
may lour in the distance, which seem to menace 
her peace, yet for the present she is safe within 
the sheltering walls of the convent, soothed by the 
sounds of her own lute, and upheld through the 
sad pangs of separation from those most dear by 
her own heroic and unwavering spirits Do not, 
however, be alarmed, reader, at the prospect of 
this, journey. I am not about to bid you pack 
up instantly your portmanteau, mark it with a 
red cross, as if you were an old crusader, and 
step with a pallid countenance, and an interior 
that already begins to heave in anticipation most 
unpleasantly, on to the deck of yonder pufl&ng 
and rolling Folkestone steamer, which, to judge 
from the noise she is making, must at least have 
the whole force of the British navy collected in 
herself. No: for this time none of these tor- 
ments, which you vainly strive to persuade your- 
self are pleasures, are required ; for we will mount 
the radiant car of fancy, . and be wafted in it five 
hundred years backwards, and two thousand miles 
onwards, before our groaning friends in the 
cabin have even properly appreciated their first 
roll. Many, many are the great ones that have 
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filled this airy car before us, so many that we may 
well feel slightly uneasy, lest our own weaker in- 
tellects should grow dizzy at so unusual an eleva- 
tion. In it did Shakespere delight to skim through 
the flowers and groves of fairyland, followed by 
a troop of elves and goblins; in it did Milton 
seek the bowers of Paradise ; in it did Schiller 
visit the courts of the stem Philip and the 
volatile Charles, to commune with the self-de- 
voting spirit of a Posa; or to soften, with Ihe 
rosy light of poetry, the too hard and untimely 
fate of the last light of conquered France ; in it 
wpuld Petrarch often take flight to meet the de- 
parted lady of his soul; and in it did Rajdiael 
soar up, even to the gates of heaven, to steal a 
ray of that unearthly glory which his pencil 
afterwards shed from the height of the sacred 
mounts 

But whither has fancy borne us? She has 
transported us over sea and land, and has set us 
down in the midst of a fair and stately city, 
whose spires are just being gilded with the last 
rays of the evening sun. At her feet flow^ a 
majestic river, crowded with shipping ; her sbreets 
are filled with the hum of many voices, and with 
the forms of gallant knights glittering in arms 
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and glossy plumes as they hurry to and fro; 
while portly burghers in flowing robes, and dark- 
eyed beauties, stand and gaze and smile upon 
them. Throughout the whole town there ap- 
pear signs of some peculiar and all-absorbing 
excitement, which has made everyone for a while 
suspend his ordinary occupation, and await rest- 
lessly some coming event, the anticipation of 
which is equally interesting to all. The wide 
open square, which at the cool hour of evening 
might be usually seen thronged with a gay band 
of youthful dancers, whose light steps and grace- 
ful forms seem, as it were, to re-echo the varying 
notes of the music, to-night resounds neither 
with the merry laugh nor the joyous strain ; but 
is filled with grave, thoughtful-looking men, who 
stand about in groups of two or three, discoursing 
with one another ; some, to judge by their coim- 
tenances, hopefully, some despondingly, according 
to the peculiar temper of each. Many of the 
brightest maidens of the city, whose fairy feet 
and playful smiles were ever accustomed to fill 
that very square with light and motion, now in 
the most sequestered walks of the shady avenues, 
the boulevards of modem days, are seen clinging 
fondly to their lovers. The more timid, as they 
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rest their silken heads on the breasts of the 
latter, are breathing forth words of tender r^ret 
mingled with sighs; the bolder are speaking 
words of encouragement, to which the light of 
blended pride and affection that flashes from 
their dark eyes forms a yet more powerful ac- 
companiment. Staid matrons, whose housewifely 
cares gave them, in general, but little time to 
think of aught else save the direction and govern- 
ment of their children and families, now station 
themselves at the doors of their houses, and as 
the different cavaliers ride by on their prancing 
steeds, whose proud steps seem almost to dis- 
dain the ground they tread on, dispute with their 
neighbours concerning the merits of the knights. 
This one declaring a waving plume, anoth^ a 
glittering corslet, and a third, the bearing of the 
rider most worthy of praise. In the chm'ches a 
constant succession of masses are being unceas- 
ingly chanted in the mellow but somewhat mo- 
notonous voices of numberless priests, whose 
sacred occupation will probably continue through- 
out the night ; while the pavement of the build- 
ing is completely hidden by crowds of kneeling 
worshippers, the greater part of them females, 
^o have literally covered with wreaths of flowers. 
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every shrine, each garland being the emblem of a 
heartfelt prayer ; so that the steps of the various 
altars resemble vast mosaics, representing bouquets 
of the brightest products of the garden. 

The only calling that appears in no degree to 
be diminished in activity by this unusual agitation 
is that of the smiths and armourers, whose anvils, 
resounding to the frequent stroke, have during the 
whole day filled every street with their ringing 
soimd. Some are employed in re-adjusting a 
broken helmet, or riveting a gaping cuirass ; some 
in repolishing a rusted blade ; some in rendering 
more perfect the edge of a falchion. 

" Some scour their shields, and Iliuin's sons defy, 
Some swing the ponderous battle-axe on high : 

Whole streets re-echo with the dink of arms. 

This fits the helmet to the hero's head, 

These for the breast bright plates of metal spread; 

One for a shield the pliant osier weaves, 

One bends the silver for the warrior's greaves. 

These to the smith their father's weapons bring, 

The furnace blazes, and the anvils ring. 

This love of gloiy kindling in his heart, 

Takes down his brand, and hastens to depart; 

Shines forth in burnished mail upon the field. 

With golden rings, and lifts his flaming shield." * 

But all the rest of the inhabitants seem for a 

* The arming of Latium, towards the close of the Seventh 
BookoftheiBneid. 
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time too much occupied with expectation to 
attend to their ordinary labours. 

And now, what city is this? And wherefore 
are its inhabitants thus excited? What is the 
event which they await? It is Bordeaux in 1356, 
on that summer evening which preceded the 
departure of our heroic Black Prince, with his 
small but devoted band of followers, on that ex- 
pedition from which he did not return imtil on 
the plains of Poitiers he had wreathed his brows 
with a laurel that even yet blooms in the memory 
of England's children. And well may the burgh- 
ers and matrons hold anxious communion with 
each other, and well may their prayers be 
fervent, since dear as their own to every heart is 
the fame and life of their young and gallant 
prince. During the whole of the time that* the 
English held sway in Gruienne, the sovereign of 
Britain had no more loyal subjects than his faith- 
ful liegemen, the sons of the rich and stately 
queen of the waters of the Graronne. And well 
may the maidens cling to their lovers, since many 
of the brave youths of the city are about to 
follow their beloved and valiant chief, together 
with the body of British knights and archers who 
form the greater part of his small army, and thus 
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perchance may never again return to their em- 
brace. 

And here it may be as well before we proceed, 
for the better understanding of this history, to 
pause for an instant, and take a hasty view of the 
origin of the war, in the progress of which many 
of the personages with whom we have to do 
will probably be in some degree more or less 
concerned. Eeader, in truth, we will detain you 
but a moment, so that it is not worth your while 
to yawn and skip; though in doing so we 
acknowledge that you would but mitate our- 
selves, when descending from the elevated chair 
of authorship we become a simple seeker for 
amusement like yourself. 

During the greater part of the earlier years of 
the reign of Edward IIL, the torch of war, which 
various causes, unnecessary to specify here, had 
kindled at its commencement, had not ceased to 
bum with now stronger, now diminished fury 
throughout many of the provinces of France. In 
these contests fortune had in general favoured the 
British arms, and already on the field of Cressy 
the victorious Black Prince had plucked from the 
crest of the gallant old king of Bohemia, who, 
true to his motto {Ich DieUy I serve), died serving 
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on the field of battle^ those ostrich feathers which 
still wave in the escutcheon of the first-bom son 
of England's sovereign. But since the accession 
of John5 who on the death of his &th^r, Philip 
the Sixth, had in 1350 succeeded to the crown of 
France, the flame of discord had smouldered for a 
while, stifled by a truce which had been made 
between the two countries ; and the two parties 
now lay, as it were, like two feiiocious beasts, on 
each side of the straits, only watching for some 
pretext which might give a valid excuse for re- 
commencing the struggle which had so lately 
ceased. This pretext, not unwelcome perhaps to 
either side, but probably desired more especially 
by the British king and his people, in whose minds 
the glories of Cressy were still fresh, was soon fur- 
nished, even before it might have been expected, by 
the French monarch, who, by an act of the most 
signal perfidy, raised around his own head a storm 
which ceased not till in captivity he' learned to 
repent that while peace was smiling on France 
he had not courted her propitious beams. This 
act of perfidious violence, the consequences of 
which proved so disastrous for its author, was 
perpetrated against the person of Charles le 
Mauvais, King of Navarre, a prince whose un- 
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numbered vices had justly gained for him so evil 
an appellation. For reasons needless to relate5 
this sovereign had incurred the enmity of John, 
who, however, for a while dissembling his ani- 
mosity, sought to conciliate his foe ; but findipg 
these endeavours useless, one day when the king 
of Navarre, with several nobles of his court, was 
present at a banquet, given by his son the Dau- 
phin Charles, he surprised the guests iu the midst 
of the feast, and having immediately put to death, 
without the slightest shadow of justice, three or 
four of his chief followers, he carried ofif the 
unfortunate monarch with him to Paris, where he 
was speedily incarcerated in the Bastille. As soon 
as the news of this unwarrantable outrage done to 
their sovereign reached Navaxre, his subjects and 
relations, as may be readily supposed, cried aloud 
as one man for vengeance for this insult; but 
unable to cope, single-handed, with the whole 
power of the French monarchy, they turned for 
succour to England, who, on account of the 
vicinity of her continental possessions to their 
country, had always kept up a friendly alliance 
with their king. With the utmost alacrity King 
Edward responded to the call, which so well 
agreed with his own designs, and hastily as- 
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sembling a body of troops, he sent them, under 
the command of the Earl of Lancaster, into Nor- 
mandy, while in the South the Black Prince was 
no less expeditious in gathering together an 
army, which, although fewer in number, yielded 
to none in valour. It was the preparations for 
the departm'e of this small but gallant troop on a 
campaign into Languedoc, which caused, as we 
have seen, so great a sensation in Bordeaux, the 
place of rendezvous. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of past 
events, which may, I hope, interest those of my 
readers who care to know what they are reading 
about, and which those who do not must tolerate 
for the sake of their wiser brethrcD, we will now 
return within the walls of Bordeaux, where our 
atory calls us to halt awhile. 

In a richly ornamented and spacious apart- 
ment of the edifice, which at that time was used 
as a royal palace by our sovereigns, when either 
they themselves or any member of the reigning 
family resided in this the capital of their Gallic 
dominions, were gathered together around the 
^lack Prince on that evening, destined to be the 
first line of so glorious a chapter in English 
Jhistory, the chief nobles and knights of Britain 
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and Guienne, come thither to receive from their 
leader any final commands he might have to give 
concerning the ordering of to-morrow's march. 
The casement was open, and the cool breeze 
heralding the approach of night stole softly in. 
In this assembly appear all the brightest gems 
of England's illustrious chivalry; names which, 
though the historic muse has permitted many of 
them to slip unnoticed from her immortal page, 
were at that period familiar in the mouths of 
their countrymen as household words ; and some 
of which even now live in the list of Britain's 
coroneted brows ; names which for many a year 
were entwined by the minstrel with the boldest 
notes of his lyre, and spoken of by greatful thou- 
sands round distant fire-sides far away in the. 
stormy North. 

Amongst these personages, however, there was 
one who cannot fail to excite our especial interest; 
one whose lofty bearing appeared conspicuous 
even amidst so much that was gallant and dis- 
tinguished. And, in truth, none could have be- 
held Wilfred de Alvarez, and have deemed him 
aught but worthy of the strong and all-absorbing 
devotion which he had awakened within the 
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boBom of the loveliest and most noble-minded 
maiden of the West. 

Tall and commanding in person, though with pro- 
portions bespeaking rather agiUty than strength, 
few, if any, could equal him in the martial exer- 
cises which at that period were considered so in- 
dispensable to every gentleman of rank. And 
already had his royal master learned to r^ard 
him as one of the most valiant and accomplished 
of all the knights who rallied round his standard. 
But not until the observer had raised his eyes to 
his face, and marked the broad and thoughtful 
brow, with its overshadowing chestnut curls, where 
reflection seemed to sit enthroned ; the lip, ex- 
pressive of firmness not unmingled with pride; 
and, above all, the dark hazel eyes, in whose 
clear depths the light of intellect loved to play, 
while forth from them looked a soul, the lofty 
aspirations of which appeared to induce him to 
regard, with a species of pity and calm, almost 
unconscious superiority, the lower and petty dis- 
sensions of ordinary men ; not until the observer 
had marked all this, could he thoroughly under- 
stand that which had bound to Wilfred, with such 
an intensity of afifection, a nature like that of the 
high-spirited daughter of De Brancecombe. 
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The Black Prince, the centre star as it were 
of this galaxy of chivaby, stood by one of the 
open casements^ his head resting thoughtfcdly on 
his hand, as he watched the western sun sink 
silently into his golden bed, leaving behind him 
a curtain of soft crimson clouds. 

*^ It is, in truth, a gorgeous sunset," he said 
musingly at length, breaking the silence that had 
come over the assembly after ^ the discussion of 
military aflFairs had ended; "and yet, methinbsi, 
that in yonder blood-red clouds the eye of super- 
stition might read a token that the career of 
many of those who now behold its splendours 
shall have set in blood before our banners wave 
again within the waUs of Bordeaux." 

Oh, say not so, my gracious liege," cried Wilfred, 
warmly, who happened to be near his side as he 
spoke, rather to himself than those around him, 
*' Oh, say not so ; rather let the crimson hue of 
those clouds, which bespeak a fair and stormless 
morning, foretell also that the sun of glory is 
about to rise, and shine upon our arms, even in 
a fuller blaze than that with which it has before 
gilded them. Then,'" he continued, while his eye 
flashed with even more than its wonted fire, 
**then let blood flow, if such be the will of 
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heaven ; I reck but litUe the ahedding of Uie last 
drop of mine, 80 that in £EJling it prore a kindly 
dew, to render more green the laurels of my 
country.'' 

''Well spoken, my gallant Wilfred," sadd the 
Prince; *^ and these wcnrds of thine will I hoid as 
an earnest of ihe dauntless i^irit that .perrades 
our ranks. But be not too prodigal of thy blood," 
he added, with a smiley '^fiNrhsqalyth^re are bright 
eyes at home, that would died a pearl for ereiy 
crimson dn^" 

These last words, spoken by the Prince merely 
in jest, without any particolar signification, — for 
knowing but little of the antecedents of his young 
&Tourite he was as yet totally ignorant of hk loTe 
for Beatrice, — had ncTertheless the effect of con- 
siderably agitating Wilfred, touching, as they did, 
though unintentionally, so tender a cord in his 
heart. Turning, howeyer, quickly away, he said, 
with a half-supparessed sigh, ^ Doubtlessy ere many 
moons have dione, tears will be abundant eioogh. 
throughout the realms both of Britain and of 
France ; for glory has its dark side, like all the 
other bri^t things of life. And yet, e^&a. now," 
lie added, with sadden earnestness, ^ I deem that 
tiiere is many a mother and maiden in Knglsow^ 
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who would rather see her son or her lover 
stretched dead at her feet, than behold him 
guilty of an unknightly action that might sully 
his fame." 

"Sir Wilfred de Alvarez," here broke in Sir 
Philip Neville, a brave but somewhat thoughtless 
young cavalier, ^' draws, if I mistake not, the fire 
which kindles his words from no ideal sun. Per- 
chance, at this evening's banquet, when the 
heart-opening goblet of ruby wine passes round, 
he will favour us, by way of a toast, with the 
name of this Minerva whom he worships ; as fair, 
doubtless, as she is brave and wise." 

"Ke spoke," interposed the Prince, "like a 
true and gallant knight, as loyal to the cause of 
beauty as that of valour; and if one day, Neville, 
thy lightly spoken words should prove to have a 
foundation, I pledge mine honour that no other 
hand, save that of my own royal mother, shall 
arrange the folds of the nuptial veil that covers 
the bride of Wilfred de Alvarez. But, my noble 
peers and knights," he continued, " scarcely is it 
the time to speak of bridals, when our helmets 
are but just placed on our brows, and our swords 
girded at our sides; those swords which shall 
not be laid aside till France and her monarch 
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have learned to me tiie day that they forgot to 
respect England, even in the p^^on of an ally." 

** In tnith, my Prince,** said Wilfred, consider- 
ably relieved to find the conversation turned 
from its former course to one which treated of 
subjects less nearly affecting himself, ^in troth, 
the warrior should gather the laurel before he 
ev&i dreams of plucking the olive; and though 
the calamities caused by war cannot &il to awaken 
a pang of regret in every heart alive to the more 
generous feelings of humanity, yet when war is 
inevitable, courage lingers not to await the second 
sunmions of the martial clarion." 

^ And that clarion-blast has sounded," said the 
Prince, once more reassuming the thoughtfrd at- 
titude, which he had abandoned on turning to 
converse with his companions in arms, ^and 
{NTompdy and gallantly has it been obeyed. Yet 
iHio can tell whether the pen of him who shall 
duronicle the events of this century will be dip- 
ped in gall to call down the bitterest curses upon 
our names who are here assembled^ as those who 
led the arms of their country to dishonour and 
defeat ? or whether it shall be tipped with fire, so 
that every word he writes i^iall kindle in the 
hearts of posterity thedesxre to emulate our fune?" 
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" A fig for posterity ! " cried the light-heaxted 
young scion of the noble house of Neville, ** where- 
fore should your Eoyal Highness trouble yourself 
about such a distant and shadowy phantom as that? 
Why, so long as my deeds win for me the smiles 
of rosy lips, and the approving glances of radiant 
eyes while I am alive, beshrew me if I disturb 
myself concerning that which will be said of them 
after I am dead. It is not very likely my ghost 
will return to hear, and therefore what signifies it 
tome?" 

*^Well, Neville," rejoined his master, "per- 
chance it were better for the peace of all of 
us could we but persuade ourselves to be of 
thy mind; for thy sword is not one whit the 
less ready in the day of battle, in spite of thy 
boasted carelessness for fame. But," he con- 
tinued, ^' it is time that we separate, and go each 
one to his sphere of duty ; for there remains yet 
sufficient to be done in preparation for to-morrow 
to occupy every man amongst us." 

So , saying, he dispersed, with a wave of his 
hand, the assembly. All immediately obeyed the 
signal, and began to pour forth into the court 
outside the mansion; from whence each man 
proceeded to his own employment. Some fol- 
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lowed the advice ci their leader, and went to in- 
spect the omditioii of the troopB that bel<Miged to 
their immediate command; some retired to the 
bowers of thdr mistreaBy to take one more ioag 
and sad £urewdl; and scMne proceeded to qKnd 
the n^jfat in earoosii^ and rerebr. 

Wilfiredy however, beknged to none of these. 
He had no particolar band oi men who demanded 
his inspection; and he wandered, dierefere, slowir 
and 8<ditaribr frarth hy the bnoad and swift-Aoir- 
ing Garonne to watch the risii^ ci the alver 
moon, and to meditate on the far^it hours be 
had so often spent beneath her kindlr raj in 
sweet commmii<» with her he loved. 
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